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The Allison Physician’s Table 
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HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 


If you want the best you will take no 
other. This style, No. 34, our latest 
production, surpasses in beauty, convenience, and practical utility, 
anything of the kind ever seen. 

he unique design, compact and harmonious, adjustable stir- 
rups and leg crutches, glass trays in the revolving cabinets, de- 
tachable leg rests, the simple, convenient and ingenious mechan- 
ism, rendering it noiseless in its movements and easy of manipu- 
lation, and its immaculate finish, are the secrets of its e 


it is used in the Post Graduato Schools of New York and Chicage—a 
distinction no other table enjoys. 


THE ALLISON CHAIR ade 


years and is one of the most convenient chairs 
made, 

Our line of Instruments and Medicine Cabinets 
can not be equaled. Modern idexs prevail, Our 
combination Cabinet No. 61, as shown above, is a marvel, uniting in a 
single artiole an ir strumeut cabinet, asept io and dust-proof, a medicino 
cabinet with swinging racks for bottles, a writing desk, drawers for 
bandages, and compartment for wasb basin. 


W. D. ALLISON COMPANY 


133 k. SOUTH ST., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Chicago Office and Salesroom, 4th Floor, Dyche Bldg., Chicago, III. 
For full particulars address 


CHAS. H. KILLOUGH, Mgr., 


Dept. 8. 65 E. Randolph St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Our table ts used and endorsed by Dr. Parkyn. 
Teiephone Central 1707. 
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Let us look back now a moment and see 
how this discovery explains the purpose 
of the ruse of the clairvoyant initials, S. 
L. K. It was to get the tablet over the 
slates while tie attention of the sitter is 
diverted to thought on the initials aml 
their meaning, and under cover of the tab- 
let push the wedge into place. It is an 
easy matter to slip the wedge between the 
slates, for it is made of such dimensions, 
about thickness of a lead-pencil and about 
two and a half or three inches long (see 
cut No. 5), that, when lying on the table 
its point is just high enough to strike the 
crack or line of junction between the 
bound slates, and the latter being bound 
with rubber bands, easily give place to it, 
and even if tied with twine can readily 
be pried apart, inasmuch as the kno‘s 
would give a little and the fibers and twists 
in the twine would, too, for the force of 
the wedge is very great, according to well- 
known mechanical principles. Moreover, 
the edges of the two slates at the line of 
junction were not flush, because the 
frames of the slates were rounded on the 
outside. Hence, when placed together, a 
re-entrant angle was formed, so that the 
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(Continued from July Number.) 


wedge as it was pushed along under the 
letter tablet on the table could readily 
find hole or point of application, i. e., 
strike the crack before mentioned, and 
thus readily pry apart the slates. (See cut 
No. 5, which shows rounded ends of slate 
frames.) 

To proceed. Remember I had just 
finished my “Mary Smith” note, and fold- 
ed and handed it to her. She took it, 
and after putting a small blot of ink on 
it, which she said the spirits” would use 
in producing the writing, with her right 
hand dropped or threw it, with assuinea 
carelessness, but really with considerable 
dexterity, upon the center of the upper 
of the two bound slates, apparently (that 
is, a careless or excited observer would 
have thought it had dropped into the 
center of the elate, but it acually fell on 
the wooden frame of the slate, with about 
one-half inch of the note projecting be- 
yound the frame), and instantly, yea, al- 
most in one and the same moment or act, 
she covered slates and note with a third 
slate, that she had picked up with her 
left hand, and which was larger than the 


lower two slates, projecting about one 
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inch all around, thus effectually hiding 
the projecting half inch of the note. 

But at this point I, eagerly wishing to 
see the whole precess repeated, in order to 
be doubly sure of my details, and wishing 
to get another chance to see the wedge and 
whether the letter was at this stage still 
between the slates or not, told her that 1 
had written the note in such a hurry that 
I was afraid neither the “spirits” nor I 


wedge, estimated ifs size and shape, and 
gazed into the space between the slates. 
The letter was not there. All this took 
but a sccond or two. I calmly replaced the 
slates, wrote the note to “Mary Smith,” 
folded it, and more carefully, though with 
assumed indifference, watched her as she 
took it, placed ink blot on it as before, and 
then dropped it on frame of upper slate 
in such wise as to have half an inch of it 


NO. 3. THE DETECTIVE MIRROR, 


could read it. She said I certainly ought 
to write plainly, and “moreover,” she 
added, “I do not think you held the note 
long enough to magnetize it.” Thereupon 
she lifted the top slate off, brushing the 
note off with it, which fell on the table 
beside the two bound slates, handed me 
another small piece of paper, and turned 
her back. Steadily and rapidly I raised 
and turned the slates, as before described, 
and this time not only saw, but felt the 


project outwardly, and simultaneously 
cover it with the large slate. But before 
proceeding, let us see how the letter was 
removed. Namely, as follows: At the 
end of the paragraph about the clairvoyant 
initials S. L. K., I said, “she then picked 
up the slates.” Remember, at that point 
they already had the wedge between them, 
which she had just pushed into place. She 
moved the slates carelessly and naturally 
(talking all the while) towards her end or 
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edge of the table, and there tilted them up 
a moment (a brief moment, so brief it 
would not have attracted the attention, 
much less aroused the suspicion of the 
average, careless or “believing” sitter, 
especially when that sitter’s attention was 
diverted to what she was saying in her 
voluble talk), so that the letter could not 
help but slide down into ker lap, all un- 
observed. And there is where the letter 
is lying at the stage of the proceedings to 


tending to see some more initials in the 
air and to write them down on the tablet, 
she straightened up in her chair, and thus 
carelessly moved the tablet over the pile 
of the three slates, and with the finger of 
her right hand under the tablet, she slips 
the projecting note out and holding it up 
against the under side of the tablet re 
moves it to her lap as easy as you please, 
while she aska me to think who the nw 
initials stand for. And whilst I am try- 


FIG. 4. THE DISCOVERY. 


which we have now arrived. I know it 
was there, first from the negative evidence 
that it was not between the two slates, and 
secondly, from the extremely positive evi- 
dence that I saw it with my own eyes in 
my tittle looking glass under the table. 
We now proceed. First, recognize the 
situation: The sealed letter is in ber lap 
and the note to “Mary Smith” projecting 
under the large upper or third slate. Re- 
course is again had to the tablets, Pre- 


ing to think (for they stand for nobody, 
being any letters that first enter her head), 
she deliberately unfolds the note in her 
lap, looks down and reads it. Then, ap- 
parently to secure a more restful poei- 
tion in her chair (but afterwards seen to 
be a critical movement in the chain of 
processes), she turns half around to the 
right towards the door, which, in our pre- 
liminary conversation, she had told me 
connected with the house of her sister, 
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half rises, spreads out her skirts, and re- 
sumes her seat, facing the door. (See 
Cut 3.) 

At this point an unexpected digression 
occurred, which came very near spoiling 
the whole affair. I was eager to observe 
her every movement at this stage of the 
game, so anxious to discover the remain- 
ing secret, namely, kow the writing was 
done inside a scaled envelope, which would 
round out the whole trick and my discov- 
ery as woll, that I must have gazed too 
persistently andintently down into my lap- 
glass, for she suddenly exclaimed, took- 


FIG. 5. SLATES WITH EDGE.. 


ing directly and searchingly at me, “Have 
you a looking glass in your lap?“ A 
Fourth of July dynamite cracker explod- 
ing under my chair would not have as- 
tounded me more. But I had presence of 
mind enough to reply, Why, what \makes 
you think so? Because I look down? The 
fact is I have studied hypnotism some, and 
having heard that mediums sometimes 
hypnotize their visitors, and desiring on 
this most interesting occasion to keep e 
clear head, and make a fair and impartial 
investigation, I did not wish to expose my- 
self to the power of your eyes, whether you 


can hypnotize or not.“ Whether this idea 
satisfied her reason or tickled her vanity, I 
did not know, but it had the much de- 
sired effect of removing her dangerous 
suspicions and allowing the proceedings to 
proceed, without her getting up, as I mo- 
inentarily expected her to do, to come 
around the table and catch me with the 
tell-tale glass. The suppressed excitement 
of the moment was something unusual, as 
of all things I wished to avoid a scene, and 
yet was eaten up with an equally intense 
desire to continue the experiment (which 
had so obligingly turned into an expose) 
unto the climax and unto the end. My 
longings were destined to be gratified in 
a manner that left nothing more to be de- 
sired. 

We now pick up the thread of the nar- 
rative where the medium, with the sealed 
letter in her lap, and the “Mary Smith” 
note, too, which she had just secured in 
the manner above described, had turned 
toward her sister’s door. That sister, or 
some other accomplice, was just on the 
other side of that door, waiting to do her 
part. The sealed letter and the note must 
be gotten over to her, the letter opened, 


the questions answered as her ingenuity 


might suggest, and as she was aided by 
overhearing any answers that the sitter 
might make to the questions of the me- 


_dium, or as the “underground system” 


(see later) enabled her, the letter must 
then be resealed and gotten back again 
to the medium, and into the slates. 
How was all this to be done? Well, I tried 
to keep my eyes both above and below 
the table, and on the medium’s eyes, too, 
as often as she looked at me after what had 
just happened. 1 longed for another eye, 
or one in the back of my head, as Dr. Wil- 
son said our evolutionary ancestors, the 
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apes, had long milleniums ago. What I 
succeeded in seeing with only two eyes was 
this. Miss Bangs picked up a tablet (as 
usual, a new act begins with a tablet) and 
saw the name “Mary” in letters of fire 
in the air. Do you know a Mary in spirit 
life?” was asked. “Yes.” “Does her last 
name begin with the letter S?“ “It does. 
“Let me see, III try to get the whole last 
name. Is it Smuggle? No.—Shrive?--- 
no— Simmer? — no- 0h yes I see it now, 1: 
is Smith. Do you know anyone in spirit- 
life by the name of Mary Smith?“ This, 
remember, is the name I had written on 
the note. Another sitter would have been 
surprised at her knowledge of it, as I was 
the first time I had a seance with Miss 
Bangs; but as I was now familiar with 
the peregrinations of that note, I wasn't 
surprised a bit, mirabile dictu! thougn 
pretended to be, in order to allay her sus- 
picions. And now, notice, it was the mo- 
ment while laboring under the crest of this 
way of mimic surprise, which she, how- 
ever, judged to be genuine and is genuine 
in other cases, that she chose to delibe:- 
ately stoop down, place the sealed letter or 
something dark colored and about half a 
foot wide or less on the floor, which was in 
a moment or two drawn backward and dis- 
appeared with the letter and note on ? 
under the closed door. R 
My Miss Bangs then, i. e., the visible 
Miss Bangs, i. e. the Miss Bangs on the 
hitherward side of the door, immediately 
began to see more clairvoyant (!) lettera 
and messages, such as that I wanted 
“Mary” “to communicate,” etc. Wonder- 
ful how she got this knowledge! (Sic!) 
She then asked me a fot of questions about 
“Mary,” whether she was my sister, aun“, 
cousin, how long dead, married or single, 
etc. This consumed eight or ten min- 


utes of time. In the midst of it I heard a 
slight sliding sound and instantly looked 
into my glass as Miss Bangs, as though 
to change her position in her chair, stooped 
forward toward the door. I saw her pick 
up a smali piece of paper from that be- 
fore-mentioned dark-clored slide on the 
floor at the door, place it in her lap and 
read it. Whereupon she immediately be- 
gan to see more clairvoyant names in 
the air, a number of them in fact. and, in 
short, mentioned all the names I had 
written in my sealed letter, giving them 
exactly, name for name, letter for let- 
ter, as well as the substance of 
the questions I had asked of each one. 
She asked me a good many questions 
about “Jack” (See the letters on subse- 
quent pages), and about “Mary S.” and 
“Yonkers,” and do you know why? Sim- 
ply because the questions I had written 
to these “spirits” were difficult to answer, 
and she wanted to elicit as much informa- 
tion as possible from me regarding thein 
in the hope that I would let fall some re- 
mark or hint that would enable her sister, 
who was listening at the door, to frame a 
paseably suitable reply for the letters, all 
of which, of course, she wrote in the other 
room on the blank sheets provided for the 
“spirit” replies. 

All this maneuvering consumed con- 
siderable time, time enough to do twice 
as much writing as was actually done. 

At last I saw, through the glase, 
(Glorious little policeman!), the letter 
thrust through beneath the door on the 
dark slide, and safely lodged in Miss 
Bang’s lap. Now, how is she going to 
get it back between the slates? The 
thoughtful reader may easily judge in 
advance, namely, by manipolating the 
tablets. Even so. She cooly placed one 
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tablet against her end of the lowest slate, 
which tablet was just as thick as the slate 
so as to bring its surface even with the 
crack or opening between the two bound 
and wedged slates. Under another tablet 
she held the letter fast by a finger or two 
and after placing this second tablet over 
the other one and partly, too, over the pile 
of states, easily, with a quick fillip of the 
finger reenforeed by a lead-pencil which 
she deliberately used to push the letter in, 
slid the letter back into place between the 
slates, withdrew the wedge between her 
fingers under the tablet, removed the tab- 
lets, and all was done, in far less time 
too than it takes to tell it. 

(Remark. This maneuvering with the 
tablets docs not arouse suspicion in the 
unprepared or unsuspecting beholder, for 
it did not arouse it in the hundreds and 
thousands that have sat with her, during 
the past ten or fifteen years, simply be- 
cause they firmly believe it is but the pre- 
paration to receive other clairvoyant mes- 
sages, or are orer-awed by the entire en- 
semble and their wishes, prejudices, hopes 
and expectations, and so lose keenness of 
observation.) 

After the wedge is withdrawn, we held 
the slates hetween us as we did at the out- 
start, and in a moment or two three faint 
raps are heard—easily made by the finger 
nails on the hard slate or in other ways 


which she announces as the “spirit” signal. 


that the messages are written and all is 
over, “the spirits have done their work.” 
J took off the upper slate. The note was, 
of course, gone. I untied the other two 
slates, and found the letter there with the 
note inside of it and the messages in re- 
ply to the questions I had asked. 

Does any one wonder how Miss Bangs 
No. 2 opened the sealed letter without 


tearing the paper or otherwise marking or 
disfiguring the envelope? This is a very 
simple matter, as I have since ascertained 
by repeated experiment. Just wet the 
sealed envelope along the lap or line of 
mucilage, let it stand three or four min- 
utes, when it will open almost of itself. 
Take off the water with a blotter, or iron 
over the blotter with a hot iron, which 
dries the lap sufficiently to permit reseal- 
ing. The fold will bring it down with 
accuracy upon the place it occupied before, 
and thus any crosses or other marks put 
on it will fall exactly into their places. 
Or the letter can be opened by steaming 
the lap. 

In conclusion, this is the whole of the 
trick, this the secret of the fraud. It con- 
sists of various stages of development, 
carefully thought out, naturally connected 
cleverly executed. The tablets form one 
of the most essential features, the wedye 
another, the crack under the door a third, 
and all else is grouped around these. 

On this particular occasion, after the 
whole was over, I arose and thanked Miss 
Bangs for the most interesting exhibition 
she had given me, whereupon she kindly 
offered stil] more, namely to take me into 
her sister’s house and show me the “spirit 
portraits” there. This was precisely the 
one thing I still desired, the only thing 
remaining to complete the discovery thus 
far made, for I wanted to get near the 
door, which was on her side of the table, 
in order to see how the letter and notes 
were passed through it. At her offer, 
therefore, I instantly stepped over near 
the door, engaging her in conversation 
about some trivial matter on the wall in 
order to prevent her opening it at once, 
and there I saw that the door was uneven, 
fitting close to the carpet at the hinge side, 
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but being fully a half inch or more away 
from the floor at the knob side, just in 
front of which Miss B. sat during the 
entire seance, thus making a crack wide 
enough to pass even larger packets te and 
fro than a letter and a note. This open- 
ing is hidden from the eyes of the sitter 
at the table by an innocent looking waste 
paper basket, which is shown in cut No. 3, 

As Miss B. opened the door, I caught a 
glimpse of her sister, a woman older and 
larger than herself, who at that particular 
moment, with a look of surprise and 
annoyance on her face, was flying out of 
the opposite door into the hall way, where 
she disappeared up the stairs. 

These are the facts of that Chicago 
seance. Comment is unnecessary. “Facts 
speak louder than words.” In the name of 
Truth, let them speak. 

‘(To be continued.) 

The next installment of this series of articles 
wiff contain an account of Dr. Herbert A. 
Parkyn's visit to the Bangs sisters. 


3 External Bounds. 

It is being proved that external bounda 
give way just in the degree that mental 
bonds are overcome. 

So many people say, “Oh, if I could 
just have a better environment I should 
soon be free.” 

This is the very place where they make 
a mistake. The environment is based on 
the mental, and help must be mental. 

Those who say, “I am so hampered by 
my surroundings that there seems no hope 
for me, and I am discouraged,” are mak- 
ing a mental Jaw that will really hold them 
back, but the delay will be solely due to 
the fact that they recognize their sur- 
roundings as limitations, instead of the 
result of past thought. They bemoan 
their unhappy lot, and beat against their 
bonds, when if they would but take stock 


of their own forces and the Jaw by which 
conditions must conform to the inner 
thouglit-moods, they could drop all bur- 
dens and begin to enjoy a new external 
world. 

I have never seen an instance of failure 
to demonstrate this law by anyone who 
made a practical application of the prin- 
ciple. Some have made a partial attempt, 
but Jacked the courage and persistence to 
stand by the law fully. 

I remember particularly a case which 
was so thoroughly overwhelmed by a 
belief in the power of environment to 
prevent growth, that he did not begin 
to work on the “new thought” until he 
got to a point where “something had to 
be done.” 

Then he went to work in earnest. He 
quit looking at “environments,” he paid 
attention only to his intellectual food; 
he emphasized strength and mastery, and 
held to an almighty demand for more 
knowledge. His hopes materialized; his 
expectations became realities; new know- 
ledge and new opportunities came to him, 
and all forms of bondage disappeared as 
if by magic. His freedom was exemplified 
as much in business as in health, and as 
much in religious beliefs, as in other mat- 
ters of opinion. 

This was accomplished in a year’s time. 
The man was a merchant, who had lost 
his “grip” on health and business, so 
that he felt that he was bevond all relief. 
He thought conditions were zo much 
against him that nothing could make 2 
change unless something would remore 
those conditions, and, of course, he did 
not believe that the power to remove them 
could come from within his own mind. 

He sees now very clearly how he made 
the only limitations by which he was 
bound.—A. Z. Mahorney, in Freedom, 


SEARCHING FOR THE SOUL. 


BY 8. F. MEACHAM, M, D., OAKLAND, CAL. 


This is getting do be quite a common 
occupation, It sceme to be becoming 
epidemic. Its rapid aprend hns led me to 
spend me lithe time investigating this 
trade and the ebpracter of the wares 
handled. Uf any of my readers ure inter- 
ested and will do oa l have done, 1 enn 
promise them some surprises and nn in- 
teresting {ime while go engaged. 

E wish it distine ly understood that ! 
have not the least objectian to any one 
searching for hia Soul, if he thinks that 
it is lost. In fact, J am inclined to think 
ihat euch a search would, under the cir- 
cumetances, be siricily in order. 

But it seems to me in order 10 inquire 
first. ag to the probability of its being lost, 
and also as 10 what it is that is lost, if it 
is? 

How do they know it needs looking 
after? Supposing that something about 
nem js lost, strayed, stolen or unhinged, 
why the Soul? Why not the consviencs P 
‘That seems to me to be na likely to be on 
a jaunt when needed at homo as almost 
anything about us. In fact, in some cli- 
mateg, it, the conscience secs to live 
mostly out of doors and to be on the tramp 
the greater part of the time. 

But, possibly this is the Soul. If ao, 
let's call it that, for while it, conscience, 
has been made io do all kinds of duty, it 
has never meant tle same at any two 
periods of time, nor to any two races, 
nor to any iwo people living. It is, after 
all, possible to guess nearer to what might 


be amiss if dhe conscience was on the 
sirike than the Soul. 

The Soul, what is it? 

Ask every man with whom you chance 
to epenk for the next six weeks; look 
into all the booka, magaziacs and papers 
al your command, and yoa will by that 
time commence to understand what au 
enormous task these poor creatures have 
on hand when they undertake to look for 
their Souls. 

There was so much talk of the need of 
looking for the Soul, of becoming ac 
quaint with one’s Soul. cte, that I 
thought probably mine bad wandered or 
was a stranger to me, and I am free to 
confess that if the ordinary searcher (as 
J meet him on the street or in the newer 
type of literature) is to be taken as an 
exniuple and guide, then there is certainly 
something radically wrong vith my make- 
up, for I am unable to understand what he 
is ufter, or to sce any common utility in 
his actions or teachings it they could be 
enforced just as he is doing, ‘ 

In order that you may know the species 
of animal I refer to, the soulless variety, 
J wish to give a few illustrations of how 
it, the it of whom I am speaking, acts and 
endeavors to live, 

I mat one in a restaurant not long ago | 
and it claimed to have found its soul, aud 
said that it could get anything it wanted 
by going into the silence and asking for it. 

"E gaid: “Can vou get information on 
an absolutely new subject that way?” He, 
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as I will call him for convenience, said: 
“Yes.” “Not necessary to read or inquire 
what othera have done to get a start,” said 
J. “And can you get material benefits 
that way, too?’ Ile said “Yea” to both. 
Re said: “The universe has n perfect 
memory and her records are open and 
readable by all who learn how to go into 
the silence.” 

“Everything nature or men have ever 
done or thought ia recorded and at the 
command of the fellow who can get out 
of the noise,” 

1 made up my mind that that was the 
moat. wonderfal piece of silence that I 
heard of, and 1 immediately commenced 
rummaging around for a method of order- 
ing a bolt for iny own special use. Rut 
before doing to it occurred to me to in- 
vestigate aud eee what it was really doing 
for my informant. So T commenced look- 
ing him over for signs, or special brania, 
but in vain. I noticed, however, that hia 
shoes should have been discarded last 
year, and that his hat looked as if he 
might have been fishing and caught it, 
instead of fish, aud his clothes had many 
places that appenred to be for air holes, 
All in all, I thought he might better 
entyh a hunk of that silence and squeeze 
a suit of clothes out of it. But 1 thought 
that he was ss happy, that probably he 
did not care for small matters like 
clothes, But I looked‘ farther and found 
out the following: 

He was married and had aix children. 
Wife and children all clad sbout like him- 
self, The neighbors said they had little 
to ent, and paid rent by moving, and that 
the doctor who attended the family was 
minus, and that he, the man, the father, 
had lately been discharged from his place 
in a little store for carclessnese, or in- 
abilily to attend to duty, and that he had 


met wilh aimilar succeas everywhere he 
had lwen, save that 1 heard same wonder-, 
ful etorios of healing he had done, 

When I tried to chase these down they 
all etzen ped. 

‘The cases 1 found were either acute and 
of a type that needed time only, or he had 
simply worked in corjunction with some 
one else, a doctor, for instance, who knew 
nothing of his indebtedness to him. 

1 wan not very highly delighted with 
this outlook, but I thought that probably 
he was modest and afraid to aak for too 
much, for fear it would appear selfish, so 
1 passed on. 

I found another who could get anything 
ho wanted by catching the right variety of 
silence. J find that you need to be very 
careful as to the kind of silence you get 
hold of, for some varieties are extremely 
langerous. 

Well, on investigation, I found this 
party in very poor health, ont of money, 
and out of a job. This had Leen the con- 
dition for the greater part of the time for 
years. 

Another modest one. 

1 then read an advertisement of one 
who gave “treatments for success.” Here, 
says I, is my man. He has the right 
varicty, I found him in a small room 
with bare walls, worn carpet, and attired 
oll, I thought he must have traded for 
number one's suit of clothes, I learned 
during my talk that he was living on bor- 
rowed capital, and had never had enough 
to buy the tail feathers of a dead hen. 
He was just going to get rich, for he had 
lately learned the secret. He could get 
into the silence. 

He was thin, sallow, and really looked 
like a faded flower. 1 could think of 
several squeezes he might have giten that 
silence, and not baye done any special 
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damage unless his variety was everlasting- 
ly touchy. 

I didn't take any lessons in success. 

J have put in quite a little of my 
spare time looking into the working of 
this soul-searching scheme, after the new 
pattern, and I could relate experiences by 
the dozen, all after the above pattern. 

Most of those who have succeeded have 
done so by telling others what a good 
thing they have found and how wonder- 
fuly it works with them, and running a 
magazine that tells the secret at so much 
a line. But the ones who attempt to 
apply the schemes are always just goiny 
to be flush. 

There is one other type that is well rep- 
resented now, and I had the chance to see 
quite a noted one not long ago. These 
people Rare found the soul so much that 
it is going to keep the present body in 
good repnir forever, or longer. They are 
not going to dic. They have the process 
patented, and sell it to fools at so much 
a think. I bought several thinks myself, 
juat to help along the good work and see 
how it was dore. 

Well, IJ found my man. He was tall, 
would weigh about 120 pounds, his head 
would measure about 21 inches and was 
fastened on to his shoulders with a shoe- 
string-like neck. His legs looked like 
tooth-picks stuck into a crab apple. 
“Well,” say I to myself, “if he bas a 
brand of think that can keep him here a 
million years or so, I should like a yard 
or two of it.“ So I tackled him. 

“Well, my friend, I understand that 
you are not guing to die.” 

“No, sir,” be squeaked—that’s as near 
as I can name the noise he made, voice 
is too voluminous to apply to it. “How 
are you going to succeed ?” 

“Oh! I wor't die. I have found my 


Soul and can go into the silence ;” and I 
thought (an the side, for fear he might 
hear it) that it would take a good quan- 
tity of silence, and one that was used to 
the business, to keep him here very long. 

I asked him how he come to find out 
that his Soal was lost; what it looked like 
when he found it; what he was looking 
for while searching, and what kind of a 
noise the right kind of silence made, so I 
would know it when I found it? He told 
me; but I give it up. That neck of his 
was so small that he chewed his food so 
fine, and swallowed it in such small bits, 
that I couldn’t taste it, so I am sorry 
that I can’t give it to you. 

All that I could make out of it was, 
that he went daily into the silence that he 
found roosting quictly in the center of his 
Soul, and by a peculiar squeeze, which 
vost money and practice to learn, he 
squeezed a little more life out of it each 
day than hz used up, and there you are. 

I asked him if he had spoken for a 
conveyance from the earth when it got too 
cool here for comfort, and when all his 
friends and neighbors had died, and he 
quietly remarked that his silence recog- 
nized no limitations. A little matter like 
the carth freezing clear through, and the 
sun having the chills, didn’t shake his 
faith at all. That silence of his could 


make more noise than all the worlds 


falling together at once. 


I wish I had a pocketfal of it. When 


I shake my purse I usually have silence, 
too, but he said that wasn’t the kind, 
though I nctice that all whom I have seen 


look just like I feel when my purse is filled 


with that ewful silence. 

He was dressed just like the rest of 
them. 

Strange how little these people care for 
clothes. 
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J have made up my mind that if 1 have 
to look so hard, in order to find my Soul, 
that I lose my clothes and dinner bucket, 
that I am not going to look for it by the 
new road. 

Soul is a great word, filled with deep 

“meaning and uplift to men, when the 
subject is handled by some one who is 
familiar with its psychological import. 
The subject is one that, in its deeper 
aspect, baffles the best minds, but it 
always pays for time spent in its rational 
contemplation and study. 

I also believe very firmly that concentra- 
tion of mind on the topics handled, is 
something one should cultivate carefully, 
and that intuition, and relaxation of 
mind from all stress and strain that we 
may at times hear and see what may well 
up from the depths, unaided, is not to be 
passed over too lightly. 

Again, it is acknowledged by all that 
one should strive constantly to live on the 
side of the highest and. best; to look ever 
to the ideal that is the grandest and pur- 
est we know; but all these things can 
be done and not take leave of common 
sense, nor lead people to dream of at- 
tempting the impossible. 

When people of all walks of life, and 
withaall degrees of lack of cultivation 
and mind, are taught that there ts some- 
thing or some place of silence, or noise 
either, where they can commune daily 
for a time and immediately become seers 
and phophete, able at once to teach the 
world, and to be able to see the fallacies 
in the works of men of profound reaca 
of mind, who have spent a life time in its 
cultivation, and learning how to avoid 
pitfalls and snares, there can be but one 
outcome, and that such as we see on 
every hand and fully as ridiculous as por- 
trayed above, all of which are from real 
life. 


Nature has her own good time and 
way, and that is always the way of 
growth, and for the great masses of ua 
this is the only way. Genuises we cannot 
all be, and Theosophy tells us that even 
they have carned this by the same means 
that the rest of us must pursue. Be that as 
it may, the masses must advance by obey- 
ing the fixed order of things, not by flying 
in the face of it. Let us learn to be cheer- 
ful and obedient children of our great 
mother Nature, and, in good time and 
place, health and happiness shall be ours, 
but not by leaps and bounds. 

Nature docs not work in that way. She 
teaches patience, learn to labor and to 
wait.” 

Leaving out a stray case here and 
there, all of which could be explained in 
a rational manner, neither health nor 
wealth can come by the mere asking. but 
must be purchased by thought-control ; 
by living the life of temperance and obe- 
dience; and by control of our desirea, 
selecting those that lead along the line 
of our abilities, and permit us to start on 
life’s journey from where our feet are 
planted now, and climb, climb toward the 
top. Think and pray, and affirm, but 
labor, climb, act, also. 


The Mental Mansion. 

A man’s house should be on the hill-top 
of cheerfulness and screnity, so high that 
no shadows rest upon it, and where the 
morning comes éo early, and the evening 
tarries so late, that the day has twice as 
many golden hours as those cf other men. 
He is to be pitied whose house is in some 
valley of grief between the hills with the 
longest night and the ahortest day. Home 
should be the center of jo. Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
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damage unless his variety was everlasting- 
ly touchy. 

1 didn’t take any lessons in success. 

I have put in quite a little of my 
spare time looking into the working of 
this soul-searching scheme, after the new 
pattern, and I could relate experiences by 
the dozen, all after the above pattern. 

Most of those who have succeeded have 
done so by telling others what a good 
thing they have found and how wonder- 
fuly it works with them, and running a 
magazine that tells the secret at so much 
a line. But the ones who attempt to 
apply the schemes are always just going 
to be flush. 

There is one other type that is well rep- 
resented now, and J had the chance to see 
quite a noted one not long ago. These 
people have found the soul so much that 
it is going to keep the present body in 
good repair forever, or longer. They are 
not going to die. They have the process 
patented, and sell it to fools at so much 
a think. I bought several thinks myself, 
just to help along the good work and see 
how it was done. 

Well, I found my man. He was tall, 
would weigh about 120 pounds, his head 
would measure about 21 inches and was 
fastened on to his shoulders with a shoe- 
string-like neck. His legs looked like 
tooth-picks stuck into a crab apple. 
“Well,” say I to myself, “if he has a 
brand of think that can keep him here a 
million years or so, I should like a yard 
or two of it.“ So I tackled him. 

“Well, my friend, I understand that 
you are not going to dic.” 

“No, sir,” he squeaked—that’s as near 
as I can name the noise he made, voice 
is too voluminous to apply to it. “How 
are you going to succeed? 

“Oh! I won't die. I have found my 


Soul and can go into the silence ;” and I 
thought (on the side, for fear he might 
hear it) that it would take a good quan- 
tity of silence, and one that was used to 
the business, to keep him here very long. 

I asked him how he come to find out 
that his Soul was lost; what it looked like 
when he found it; what he was looking 
for while searching, and what kind of a 
noise the right kind of silence made, so I 
would know it when I found it? He told 
me; but I give it up. That neck of his 
was so small that he chewed his food so 
fine, and swallowed it in such small bits, 
that I couldn't taste it, so I am sorry 
that I can't give it to you. 

All that I could make out of it was, 
that he went daily into the silence that he 
found roosting quietly in the center of his 
Soul, and by a peculiar squeeze, which 
cost money and practice to learn, he 
squcezed a little more life out of it each 
day than he used up, and there you are. 

I asked him if he had spoken for a 
conveyance from the earth when it got too 
cool here for comfort, and when all his 
friends and neighbors had died, and he 
quietly remarked that his silence recog- 
nized no limitations. A little matter like 
the carth freezing clear through, and the 
sun having the chills, didn’t shake his 
faith at all. That silence of his could 


make more noise than all the worlds 


falling together at once. 


I wish I had a pocketful of it. When 


I shake my purse I usually have silence, 
too, but he said that wasn't the kind, 
though I notice that all whom I have seen 


look just like I feel when my purse is filled 


with that awful silence. 

He was dressed just like the rest of 
them. 

Strange how little these people care for 
clothes. 
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J have made up my mind that if I have 
to look so hard, in order to find my Soul, 
that I lose my clothes and dinner bucket, 
that I am not going to look for it by the 
new road. 

SouL is a great word, filled with decp 

meaning and uplift to men, when tlie 
subject is handled by some one who is 
familiar with its psychological import. 
The subject is one that, in its deeper 
aspect, baffles the best minds, but it 
always pays for time spent in its rational 
contemplation and study. 

J also believe very firmly that concentra- 
tion of mind on the topics handled, is 
something one should cultivate carefully, 
and that intuition, and relaxation of 
mind from all siress and strain that we 
may at times hear and see what may well 
up from the depths, unaided, is not to be 
passed over too lightly. 

Again, it is acknowledged by all that 
one should strive constantly to live on the 
side of the highest and- best; to look ever 
to the ideal that is the grandest and pur- 
est we know; but all these things can 
be done and not take leave of common 
sense, nor lead people to dream of at- 
tempting the impossible. 

When people of all walks of life, and 
withaall degrees of lack of cultivation 
and mind, are taught that there ts some- 
thing or some place of silence, or noise 
either, where they can commune daily 
for a time and immediately become seers 
and phophets, able at once to teach the 
world, and to be able to see the fallacies 
in the works of men of profound reaca 
of mind, who have spent a life time in its 
cultivation, and learning how to avoid 
pitfalls and snares, there can be but one 
outcome, and that such as we see on 
every hand and fally as ridiculous as por- 
trayed above, all of which are from real 
life. 


Nature has her own good time and 
way, and that is always the way of 
growth, and for the great masses of uz 
this is the only way. Genuises we cannot 
all be, and Theosophy tells us that even 
they have carned this by the same means 
that the rest of us must pursue. Be that as 
it may, the masses must advance by obey- 
ing the fixed order of things, not by flying 
in the face of it. Let us learn to be cheer- 
ful and obedient children of our great 
mother Nature, and, in good time and 
place, health and happiness shall be ours, 
but not by leaps and bounds. 

Nature docs not work in that way. She 
teaches patience, learn to labor and to 
wait.” 

Leaving out a stray case here and 
there, all of which could be explained in 
a rational manner, neither health nor 
wealth can come by the mere asking, but 
must be purchased by thought-control; 
by living the life of temperance and obe- 
dience; and by control of our desires, 
selecting those that lead along the line 
of our abilities, and permit us to start on 
life’s journey from where our feet are 
planted now, and climb, climb toward the 
top. Think and pray, and affirm, but 
labor, climb, act, also. 


The Mental Mansion. 


A man’s house should be on the hill- top 
of cheerfulness and serenity, so high that 
no shadows rest upon it, and where the 
morning comes éo early, and the evening 
tarries 80 late, that the day has twice as 
many golden hours as those of other men. 
He is to be pitied whose bouse is in some 
valley of grief between the hills with the 
longest night and the shortest day. Home 
should be the center of joy.”.—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


In the previous urticle, entitled Sug- 
gestographia, transcendentalism and tran- 
seendence were briefly outlined and a few 
examples of transcendence in both the 
physical and psychical seiences given. 
This brings us to the consideration of 
certain data assumed, without criticism 
by many psychic researchers to exist in 
abstract reality, which data are made the 
bases, elements or principles of science, 
or of pseudo-science, whether it' be biol- 
ogy, Mental Science or the modern scien- 
tific psychology. Most investigators re- 
fuse to challenge the reality of these data 
from which they draw their deductions, 
and as a result of which they believe the 
physical and psychical laws, observed by 
them, obtain. 

Many psychic and biologic researchers 
assume that there exist at least three ulti- 
mate principles in the universe which, for 
our purpose, we will designate matter, 
energy and intelligence. Other researchers 
assume that there are but two principles, 
matter and energy, while others again 
assume that there is only one principle 
which is either matter, or energy, vr 
Mind; hence we have numerous doctrines 
of materialism, idealism, panthetsm and 
other isms. All these isms obviously tran- 
seend experience and, in spite of the in- 
genious play upon words, do not explain 
well-known phenomena. To make either 
matter, or energy, or intelligence, the ulti- 
mate something in our experience of 
physical and psvehical phenomena, is to 


transcend experience and to fall into 
speculation and error. If we take “mat- 
ter” for example, we find that those ele- 
ments and qualities or attributes of expe- 
rience, which exist or which seem to exist 
independent of the experiencing person or 
persons, have been abstracted from the 
whole of human experience and have been 
set up by themselves under the name of 
matter, as if they really existed by them- 
selves, in order that a working hypothesis 
for the natural sciences might be formu- 
lated. As a matter of fact, all those ele- 
ments and qualities or attributes asso- 
ciated by us with matter do not exist by 
themselves, for nany exist only in the 
psychical realm as forms, the result of the 
response to impressions received through 
the various sense avenues by the cortex of 
the brain; and individuals, who know the 
nature of human knowledge, know that 
such elements and qualitics or attributes 
do not exist by themselves. Briefly, mat- 
ter, energy and intelligence are merely 


sorts of personification of the independ- 


ent aspects of experience which investi- 
gators, for convenience of study, have ab- 
stracted from their general experience and 
have set up by themselves. 


Many of the qualities as such do not 


actually exist in, nor form part of, the 
makeup of matter, energy and intelli- 
gence, but only exist in the psychical 
realm because they are formed by the 
workings of the psychical processes going 
on in the nervous system of the experi- 
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encing person. We attribute many quali- 
ties to articles and persons which they do 
not possess, but only seem to possess. 
Bells are said to emit sound when struck, 
flowers to possess color and odor, ice to 
be cold, a facinating person to possess per- 
sonal magnetiem, and yet, careful analy- 
sis shows us that the experiencing of these 
qualities by individuals, who observe these 
articles and persons, are the result of psy- 
chical or psycho-physiological processes. 
aroused into action by sensorial impres- 
sions which are caused by modes of mo- 
tion emanating from these objects. Thus 
n bell, that is struck, vibrates, this vibra- 
tion is transmitted to a surrounding me- 
dium, usually air, which vibration of air 
in turn sets the tympanic membranes of 
the ears in vibration. The vibration of 
the-ear drums through the mechanism of 
the complicated structures of the internal 
ears and the auditory nerves, finally im- 
presses the brain cortex of the individual 
who then experiences the phenomenon 
called sound. So sound is really a quality 
called into existence by changes wrought 
in the nervous system of an organism by 
a vibrating medium in conjunction with 
the suyface of the body and is not a qual- 
ity of the article or object from which 
the vibrations emanate. 

Objects, capable of emitting sound such 
as bells, are called sonorous bodies; but 
strictly speaking we should call ringing 
bells vibrating or vibratory bodies and 
the experiencing brains the sonorous 
bodies. Viewed from the standpoint of 
the natural sciences, sound exists only in 
the mind; while in abstract reality, there 
exists only emanations of vibrations— 
modes of motion—from environmental 
matter—living or dead. Vibrations, re- 
sulting in the phenomenon of sound be- 
cause of certain brain states or conditions 


present in experiencing persons, are not 
really qualities of matter; therefore sound 
itself is not a quality of environmental 
matter. The conclusion that we must 
naturally draw from observation and ex- 
periment ia that there is no sound as 
such in the universe where there is no 
cortex or its equivalent to be impressed 
by vibrations, or where there are no brain 
states produced which are associated with 
sound as we experience it. That the fore- 
going conclusion is probably correct seems 
to be proved by the fact that the deaf can 
feel vibrations of the air or other trans- 
mitting medium during the ringing of a 
bell, but they do not experience the phe- 
nomenon of sound. No device can alter 
this condition of affairs in the deaf if 
thereby the necessary brain states are not 
produced. For similar reasons, to per- 
sons who are blind, flowers have no color; 
to persons who suffer from anosia, flowers 
have no odor; to persons who suffer 
from anaesthesia, ice is not cold; 
and to persons who are not sug- 
gestible to a marked degree or who 
are hard to please, so-called fascinating 
persons have no personal magnetism. 
Those, with an up-to-date knowledge of 
suggestion, use the term personal mag- 
netiem to express technically the faculty 
which some persons possess of arous- 
ing, augmenting and directing pleasing 
thoughts in susceptible persons by sense 
impressions, by suggestions or by suggest- 
ive procedures. The modern mental or 
Philosophical éciences recognize the qual- 
ities of sound, color, odor, cold, personal 
magnetism, ete., because these are phe- 
nomena experienced by individuals; and 
the modern scientific psychology (a nat- 
ural science) recognizes that these qual- 
ities are creations or accompaniments of 
mental processes when certain conditions 
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obtain between organisms and their en- 
vironment, 

The phenomenon called “life” is a very 
important subject to be considered by the 
students of both Mental Science and psy- 
chology us well as those of biology. With- 
out a clear understanding of what is 
meant by the term life, psychic research- 
ers find themselves, as it were, in a chaos 
of theories, assertions, arguments etc., 
with no possible way of extracting them- 
selves, All know what life is, only our 
friends, who “wallow in the mire” of 
metaphysical and theological thought, 
persist in stating that we do not. As 
we believe only in the practical value and 
in the common-sense view of any subject 
for study and as the readers of Srcoxs- 
TION are, in the main practical men aud 
women, who govern their every day lives 
by reason and by the results of experience, 
and to whom the bare truth (pleasing 
or otherwise) is the all important thing 
in any question, we shall consider life, 
in this series of articles, from the scien- 
tific point of view only. 

Physiologists tekl us that “life is an 
inborn inherited power by which animals 
and plants grow, develop and exist for a 
time, and resist the destruction, decay and 
final oxidation to which they must sooner 
or later submit.” Psychologists and phy- 
sicists tell us that “life is a group, a total 
of physical and chemical processes, com- 
plicated beyond the usual complexity of 
processes classed for study under physics 
and chemistry, but none the less physical 
and chemical in their nature.” Biologists 
and anthropologists tell us that “life is 
the sum of the phenomena, which we call 
living.” By definitions we attempt to 
give general ideas of something vast in a 
few words; hence the best definitions are 
never as thoroughly explanatory as we 


would desire them to be. Though these 
definitions of life are not, in fullness and 
clearness of explanation, “as deep as a 
well or as wide as a church door,” they 
will serve for our present purpose. In 
the definition of the physiologists, the 
term power must not be taken to mean a 
distinct force, for, understood or accepted 
in that sense, the definition, scientifically 
considered, would be transcendental and 
useless because science has no evidence of 
such a foree. If used in the philosophical 
sense, it would express eimply a concep- 
tion of the ability or capacity of doing 
or performing something by intelligent 
beings; for, strictly speaking, no being 
destitute of intelligence, can exert power. 

There are in operation in the bodies of 
living organisms, potential and dynamic 
forces (energies) ; but, as yet, no one has 
actually demonstrated that any living 
being contains a force, or forces, different 
from those of our environment or from 
those already known to the students of 
natural sciences. The subject of intelli- 
gence is embraced in the study of biology 
and psychology, but neither of these 
sciences have furnished, thus far, any 
evidence that intelligence is an energy or 
a mere property of matter. 

Many psychologists, biologists, scien- 
tists and others, have attempted to ex- 


plain, and many are still attempting to 


explain, the various physiological and 
psycho-physiclogical phenomena by as- 
suming that there exists in the body a 
force which they have called “vital force,” 
“vital magnetism,” “animal force,” and 
what not. To speak of the forces in the 
living body as vital, life, magnetic, ani- 
mal, or the like, in the sense that there 
exists in the living body forces different 
from those in our environment, is % 
transcend experience or to confound the 
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apparent differences of forces manifest- 
ing under different conditions, Thus far 
there is no evidence furnished by science 
that such forces in living organisms exist; 
therefore, it is proper for us to refuse to 
accept the statements of those who claim 
the presence of such strange forces in 
the body, where such forces can not be 
demonstrated. What we observe are vari- 
ous processes or rather the results of 
processes; and no phenomenon or process 
or force in the living body is explained 
by calling it vital or animal or magnetic 
—no more explained than is the process 
of combustion and the energies of light 
and heat explained by calling them 
phiogistic or caloric. To say that dyna- 
mite explodes because it possesses erplo- 
sive force, is no real or useful explan- 
ntion—no more an explanation of the 
process of explasion with its accompany- 
ing phenomena than is Moore's epigram 
“Platonic love is the one thing that 
Nature abhors more than a vacuum,” a 


real explanation of the extreme rarity of 


Platonic love or Platonies. 

There are many investigators who at- 
tempt to explain every phenomenon ob- 
served by them, in living organisms, by 
stating its analogy to those observable in 
inorganic nature, and what they cannot 
explain by ‘such analogy, they think they 
are justified in attributing to vital force 
or vital magnetism or other imaginary 
force. But, this is not the proper way, 
not the scientific wax, to search for the 
nature of things; and such persons, with 
their speculations and their conceptions 
of transcendental forces, when musing 
upon their knowledge of biological phe- 
nomena, cannot rightly exclaim, “Happy 
is he, who can find out the nature of 
things.” “Felix, qui poluit rerum cog- 
nascere causas. Is it not better to say 


that an animal manifeste such and such 
phenomena because it is alive, than to 
attribute manifestations to some tran- 
scendental force or forcez, such as riiai 
force, vital magnetism and the like? Tho 
attribute biological phenomena to such 
strange forces, has a tendency to check 
analysis, and the idea of vital force or of 
vital magnetism transcends experience 
because we have in our observations of 
living organisms and in our experiments 
upon them, not the manifestations of 
vital, magnetic or other strange forces, 
but only the phenomena, the result of 
processes, called living—the facts of liv- 
ing. When you assume vital force to 
exist and to be the exciting, or the actual, 
or the intermediate, or the ultimate caus: 
of biological phenomena, you are specu- 
lating—not hypothetizing, and you are 
not sticking to the bare facts of experi- 
ence; hence you are not scientific in your 
assumption, and such assumption is not 
actual knowledge, neither does it give an 
explanation of what it pretends to ex- 
plain. In a general sense then, life is 
that state of animals and plants in which 
their functions are normally or abnor- 
mally performed, or in which their organs 
are capable of performing more or less 
perfectly specialized and non-specialized 
functions, Animals and plants are not 
dead, strictly speaking, until the func- 
tions of their organs are incapable of 
being restored. Plants during winter, 
lower animals during their torpitade or 
hibernation in winter, and human being: 
during syncope, coma and suspended ani- 
mation, are not destitute of life. The 
non · specialized functions of the haman 
body are growth development, heredity, 
chemical change and heat production, 
and the specialized functions are genera- 
tion (a) reparation (b) reproduction, 
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fom) absorption, oxygen absorption, seere- 
tion, circulation, contraction, sensation, co- 
ordination (a) reflex (h) automatic, and 
psychosis (a) voluntary (b) involuntary. 
In a manner analogous to that of 
physiologists of former generations, who 
assumed that life and organic matter were 
the expressions of rife! force (in the 
sense that vital force is an entity), we 
see mental scientists, metaphysicians, ac- 
cultists, and psychic researchers of all 
kind, regarding psychical and psycho- 
physiological phenomena as expressions 
of mental force or Mind. Here again we 
have the assumption of an entity which 
is incapable of demonstration, which 
checks analysis, which clearly transcends 
experience and which does not explain 
that which it pretends to explain. Noth- 
ing in psychic research is explained by 
such speculation, You simply cloak your 
ignorance by words, when you say that 
this or that psychical phenomenon is 
caused by, or is the result of the mani- 
festations of, a thinking feeling and will- 
ing entity or being with its abode in the 
body, which being you call Mind, Spirit, 
Ego and what not. In your experience 
you have only psychical or mental proc- 
esses or facts to deal with, and not the 
manifestations of a demonstrable entity 
or being; and from the standpoint of 
science, you have no right to assume such 
strange entities where they cannot be 
demonstrated. Science advances cau- 
tiously and rejects forces and entities 
which are incapable of demonstration. 
‘The traditional definition of psycho- 
logy—the science of the Mind—is a fal- 
lacy, because science knows no such en- 
tity or being as Mind. The so-called 
Felence of the, Mind“ would be more 
properly named if called the “metaphyz- 
ies of the Mind.“ Of metaphysics, we 


will have more to say under metaphys- 
ical healing, in a later article. In using 
the term mind, we can speak literally or 
we can speak figuratively ; therefore many 
persons speak of mind not in the sense 
that it is an entity, or a real being, or 
a thinking, feeling and willing ultimate 
something, or a creature residing in a 
living organism, but only as the sum total 
of psychical or mental processes mani- 
festing in their experience. In this sense, 
investigators may with propriety speak of 
psychology as the “science of mind,” but 
in no other sense. In reading over the 
numerous works upon Mental Science 
and upon the old fashioned or speculative 
psychology, we find Mind spoken of as 
a distinct entity or being, possessing at 
least three powers which are classed, 
first, as the intellect or intelligence or 
as the ratiocinative side of the mind, sec- 
ond, as the feeling or emotion or as the 
affective side of the mind, and third, as 
the will or volition or as the conative side 
of the mind. By virtue of its intellect, 
the Mind is assumed to have the power to 
perceive, to remember, to know, to judg? 
and to reason; by virtue of its feeling, 
the Mind is assumed to have the power to 
enjoy and to suffer; and by virtue of 
its will, the Mind is assumed to have 
the power to choose and to act. This 
method of classifying psychic processes 
is unscientific and the attributing of 
powers, ascertained empirically, to such 
a tmhetaphysical entity as Mind, is pure 
speculation because transcendence is there. 
Thoughts and feelings, and a physical 
world in time and space relation, with 
which in conscious individuals thoughts 
and feelings coexist, and of which 
thoughts and feclings and physical world, 
individuals are conscious or of which 
they know, are the data of psychology; 
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but no one has furnished any evidence 
to show that these demonstrable data of 
psychology are produets or integral parts 
of some transcendental deep- lying entity, 
variously called Mind, Ego, Soul, Spirit, 
Divine Principle, ete. Of course, the data 
of the modern scientific psychology are 
discussable, or they are subjects for end- 
less and useless speculation, but that be- 
longs to the province of metaphysies and 
not science. In metaphysical works, prob- 
ably because Mind and similar assumed 
entities are looked upon as of a higher 
order than matter, they are symbolized by 
terms written with capital letters. 

It is true that, in a way, you can ex- 
plain psychical phenomena by the as- 
sumed principles of “Mental Science” 
and you can even employ the principles 
of “Mental Science” with some success in 
the art of Suggestion; but then you must 
guess at the results which you will attain 
by the use of Suggestion for remedial, 
moral and educational purposes, because 
Suggestion is then applied solely for the 
reason that some other person or persons 
had previously used it successfully under 
conditions apparently identical. In other 
words, the employment of Suggestion ac- 
cording to the principles of Mental Sci- 
ence, is its use based upon empiricism. 
We know that numerous authorities laud 
the application of the principles of Men- 
tal Science as the application of knowl- 
edge gained by experience—individual 
and collective, and founded upon obser- 
vation and experiment; but nevertheless, 
it is empiricism and, when applied for 
remedial purposes, most of it is no better 
than the empirical use of saffron tea for 
measles. A gives saffron tea to his child 
afflicted with measles and this child re- 
covers. A tells B, whose child has 
measles, to administer it to his child. 


B administers it to his child and that 
child also recovers from its measles. A`s 
experience is confirmed ; therefore A feels 
justified in recommending saffron tea as 
a remedy for measles to C, whose child 
has measles. A does not know whether 
saffron tea cures measles or how it can 
cure, but his experience with it was favor- 
able and was confirmed, and he necessarily 
gets an exaggerated idea of the value of 
saffron tea in the treatment of measles. 
We know that many, whose use of Sug- 
gestion is based upon empiricism and 
upon the principles of Mental Science, 
have gotten their exaggerated ideas of the 
value of Suggestion, psychic force, Mind, 
magnetism and what not, for healing pur- 
poses, from experience similar ta A’s ex- 
perience with saffron tea in the treat- 
ment of measles. Until recent vears 
Mental Science reigned as the doctrine by 
which psychical phenomena were ex- 
plained. Mental Science, which is a 
study of psychical phenomena based upon 
empiricism, was, and is still with many, 
the basis for the practical application of 
Suggestion; but Mental Science, at its 
best, is utterly unscientific and its prin- 
ciples, if allowed unchallenged to remain 
the basis of the art of Suggestion, would 
tend to render the psychical field of the 
healing art destitute of all exactness in 
therapeutical progress and would render 
pedagogics mere formalism. 

The modern scientific psychology has 
become a natural science worthy of the 
confidence of all classea of investigators 
of psychical phenomena and of those seek- 
ing skill in the “ART of arte~—Psy- 
churgy.” In order to become a true sci- 
ence, it was necessary to eliminate from 
psychology the numerous transcendental 
entities, such as Mind, Ego, Divine Prin- 
ciple, Spirit, I Am and the like. Thus 
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psychology, like the other natural sci- 
ences, had to pass from the consideration 
of elements or data which cranscend ex- 
porience, or which are in existence only 
because of speculation, to the consider- 
ation of those which can actually be ex- 
perienced or demonstrated. The history 
of psychology may be summed up in the 
phrase, “from speculation to hypothesis.” 
The operation of the principles of the 
modern scientific psychology are open for 
observation and demonstra:ion by any 
one. The psyehurgeon can employ its 
principles for the purpose of preventing, 
mitigating or curing disease in cases in 
which Suggestion, or an allied psychical 
remedy, method or pracodure, is indi- 
cated; the suggestionist of suggester can 
use its principles for educational or sei- 
entifie purposes: the showman or the 
hypnotist for purposes of entertainment ; 
the clergyman for purposes of his pro- 
fession; the charlatan or quack for the 
purpose of imposing upon susceptible per- 
sons, in order io get their money; the 
lover for bringing about conditions favor- 
able to his suit or for the purpose of 
fascinating or charming his sweetheart; 
while the metaphysician or the idealist, 
can employ the same principles for build- 
ing up his system of thought from which 
to forin ideals or ideas of the universe or 
part of it; but psychology, as a science, 
cares for none of these things and pur 
sues its course for its own sake in order 
to teach the truth only—facis of experi- 
ence. Idealism with its results belongs 
to metaphysics and is as much out of 
place in psychology or psychics, as it is 
out of place in natural philosophy or 
physics. 

With ihe understanding then, that psy- 
chology treats only of psychical or men- 
tal processes. of natural lews, and of 


demonstrable data whose ultimate nature 
is unknown to us, we make the plea that 
the art of Suggestion be based upon the 
modern scientific psychology rather than 
upon Mental Science. Deception should 
be guarded against, and the worst form 
of deception is self-deception. One is 
really astonished to see how mankind 
indulges in self-deception. Many per- 
sons, perhaps the majority, have not tha 
ability required for the quict weighing of 
facts, or they have not the shrewdness to 
gather facts, or they have not the desire 
to know the facts when they are disagree- 
able. The result is that the lives of an 
immense number of persons—many so- 
called scientists included—are passed in 
quite an artificial atmosphere of fancy or 
careless blindness to reality, and they are 
in danger of suffering terribly at any 
moment from the paralyzing wind of cold 
naked truth. How many persons estimate 
correctly, without flattery or timidity, 
their own capacity as a worker in the 
world? How few have probed their own 
convictions, so as to be sure which knowl- 
edge, ideals and beliefs they hold per- 
functorily and traditionally, tnd which 
they hold truly? How many unattractive 
women and men think they are attractive, 
brilliant, and magnetic, and how many, 
who are really attractive, think that they 
are not? Do not most parents hold bet- 
ter opinions of their children than they 
are justified in doing? Do not many 
parents overlook in their children griev- 
ous faults which are so evident to others 
and which failure by the parents, to look 
squarelyat the baretruth, is responsible for 
so much failure, humility and even crim- 
inality in adults because as children such 
individuals were handicapped and over- 
weighted by parental ambition and by 
failure of parental recognition and sup- 
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pression of bad habits or tendencies? 
How many persons’ existences have been 
rendered miserable because, when they 
were children, their parents persisted in 
thinking or believing them bright and 
caused them to undertake studies which 
were useless for such dull intellects? And 
80 on all sides, we see numerous examples 
of the disregard of the bare truth with 
its resulting dishonor, poverty, misery 
and sickness. Who sees more and perhaps 
understands better, the results of wicked- 
ness, stupidity and weakness of mankind 
upon the moral, intellectual and physical 
man, than the physician ? 

Some authors, by the ingenious use of 
words, pithy and pregnant phrases, make 
the psychical methods of healing, not 
based upon science, appear better than 
they really are, to the uninitiated. This 
rominda us of the late Bill Nye, who onee 
set the country roaring by solemnly ex- 
plaining that he had been told that Wag- 
ners musie was better than it sounded. 
Let all investigators of psychical phe- 
nomena avoid deceiving themselves and 
others concerning psychic science and 
therapy, then the art of psycho-therapy 
will progress and its true value will be 
appreciated. Study the principles of the 
sciences relating to man and apply their 
principles intelligently, skillfully, per- 
severingly and honestly, so that the prac- 
titioners of psychotherapy, as a class, 
will be free from the charges of ignor- 
ance, lack of skill, careleseness and quack- 
ery. We know that the speculative line 
of demarkation where science ends and 
empiricism begins, is faint, obecure, and 
not easily definable. Employ scientific 
principles where you can in the psychical 
field of the healing art, and remember 
Dwight’s warning: “Shudder to destroy 
life, either by the naked knife, or by the 


surer and safer medium of empiricism.” 
(To be continued.) 


“Some Mental Philosophy.“ 

There are a number of axioms under - 
lying therapeutics which are as inflexi- 
bly true as those fundamental to mathe- 
matics. Thus, 

“1, No morbid effect can be dissipated 
except by a removal of its cause. 

“2, What will make, or tend to make, 
a well man sick will make a sick man 
sicker. 

71. 


food. 
“4, Each drug has a specifie affinity 


(kindly or not) for a particular nerve 
center. (A fairy tale.) 

“5, A drug, to be remedial, must not, 
at least in the long run, oppose natural 
reparative effort. 

“6, & drug's capacity for doing good, 
when indicated, is invariably less than 
its capacity for doing harm when not in- 
dicated. 

h. A drug is double-edged, so that 
however much it may cut in the right 
direction, it will cut some in the wrong 
direction. 

„8. There is no such thing as a drug 
tonic—drugs are heterogeneous to the 
animal organism. 

“9, Hygiene is the big brother vf 
drugs, physiology being included in this 
branch.“ Dr. W. C. Cooper, in Merk's 
Archires. 


Medicine is medicine, food is 
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HY k. n. PRATT, M. D., 100 STATE STREET, CHICAGO, SLL. 


IMPERSONATION No. 10-THE SYMPATHETIC MAN. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I feel deeply grateful to my brother, 
the dubular man, for preceding me on the 
programme prepared for your considera- 
tion by our family of human shapes. You 
sec he has no tissue peculiar to himself, 
but is made up entirely of contributions 
from other members of our family, taking 
his outer coat from the arcolar man, his 
middle coat from the muscular man, and 
his inner coat from the skin man, and 
claiming a pari of the vascular and lym- 
phatie men as belonging to himself, and 
altogether, as he is so apparenily lacking 
in individuality, he is seldom looked upon 
by casual observers as a distinct member 
of our composite family. And yet, as I 
think lie has convinced you, appearances 
to the contrary notwithstanding, he has 
his individuality and is really possessed 
of as perfect a shape as any of us, and is 
by no means the least important member 
of our family. ence it was proper thut 
he, as well as his brothers, should appear 
upon the platform and make his autobio- 
graphie remarks. His speech was not 
quite as comprehensive as it might have 
been, as 1 think he felt sort of half for- 
gotten, and that he was really made use 
of as a forerunner of myself, and so got 
through with the occasion as briefly as 
possible. However, his remarks were suf- 
ficiently complete to serve as an appro- 
priate introduction to the story which 
with your forbearance it is now my place 
to tell. 


I feel as though ihe cerebro-spinal 
man, if he had been so inclined, could 
have made my task an easier one, but 
undoubtedly he either thought it would 
please you better to have me tell my own 
story, although he knew my natural dif- 
fidence and inexperience in speaking, or 
else he had exaggerated ideas of my being 
able to take care of myself on the plat- 
form without-his friendly assistance. It 
seems to me that he should have been 
much kinder than this, for our lives are 
so closely entwined that much of our 
work is in common and he knows all 
about me, and can talk so much better 
than I can that I confess to a little dis- 
appointment that he did not find it in his 
heart to lighten my task by making more 
extended reference than he has seen fit to 
do to the part which I play in the human 
economy. So with thanks to the tubular 
man for his generosity, and regrets to the 
cerebro-spinal man for his lack of the 
same quality, I shall proceed with my 
story the best I can. 

You know that the cerebro-spinal 
brother and myself are the sole means by 
which life flows in from all its unseen 
sources and animates our composite na- 
wre. Not a sensation is recorded, not 
a muscle is moved, not a function is per- 
formed, not a shadow of growth or repair 
can take place in the human body that is 
not presided over and accomplished by 
means of nervous messages for which one 
or both of us are responsible. Now the 
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cerebo-spinal man has already addressed 
you, and you will remember something of 
the part which he plays in our family of 
shapes. The part which I play is the 
part which he leaves undone. He is busy 
with the sensations of consciousness, 
which inelude the five senses, and with 
all physical activities that are under the 
control of the same. That is, he can 
walk and talk and dominate the entire 
system of voluntary muscles to his heart's 
content so long as they have strength 
enough left to follow his bidding. But as 
the tubular man has told you, there is u 
set of muscles over which he has no con- 
trol, and those are the muscles which are 
known as the involuntary type and con- 
stitute one of the coats of the tubular 
man, and the action of these muscles, and 
consequently the entire activity of the 
tubular man, is wholly dependent upon 
me for activity. The heart cannot throb, 
the arteries cannot pulsate, the air cannot 
reach the lungs, the blood cannot get 
backato and from the heart, the various 
glands and tubular structures of the body 
cannot work; in short, no bodily com- 
merce whatever can be accomplished ex- 
cept under my direct personal supervision. 
The cerebro-spina) system may boast of 
his senses and his power to transport the 
body from place to place and employ it 
to his liking, but he would have no body 
to domincer over if it were not for me. 
Body building and repairing are my per- 
sonal function, and my task is so confin- 
ing that it would be a wearisome one 
indeed if it were not a labor of love. You 
see the cerebro-spinal man can sleep 
eight hours out of the twenty-four and 
loaf a good deal of the remaining time 
if he chooses to do so. But if I should 
sleep for an hour our entire family woul! 
be completely wiped out of existence; and 


whenever I loaf or drag in my work, as 
I sometimes do from sheer exhaustion, 
serious mischief is sure to be visited upon 
some part of the human body, and the 
loss must be quickly made up or apparent 
disaster is sure to follow. 

The tubular man has told you that he 
is responsible for all bodily commerce, for 
all organie activity, for all body building 
and repairing, for no building or renewal 
of physical texture can be accomplished 
except through his agency. Now while 
that is true, it is equally true that it is 
myself who furnishes the tubular man 
with all his inspiration. I am the steam 
which runs bis machinery. Without me 
he ean do nothing. So long as I am 
vigorous and in good working order the 
tubular man can perform his important 
functions in a satisfactory manner, but 
when I am weak or from any cause run 
down so that I am unable to furnish the 
tubular man with the customary amount 
of inspiration all the wheels of the hu- 
man organism run more slowly, and some 
of them are sure to clog, and the entire 
body becomes like sweet bells jangling 
out of tune. So you see I must be the 
ſirst human shape to be born, the last one 
to die, and must be in such constant and 
ſorceful presence as to supply the tubular 
man constantly with all the stimulus 
which he needs for his important opera- 
tions. The entire body can do nothing 
without me, and my occupation of sup- 
plying the inspiration for our entire fam- 
ily is so constant and engaging that I am 
compelled to attend strictly to business 
night and day from one end of life to the 
other and have no time whatever for ob- 
servation, education or amusement out- 
side of my daily tasks. As a rule, I per- 
form my work so noiselesely that the rest 
of the family are scarcely conscious of 
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my existence, for when 1 am well every- 
thing works all right, cach organ plays 
its part as usual, and the entire ma- 
chinery of life is operated noiselessly and 
without friction, When I am not well, 
however, and am not quite equal to the 
demands made upon me, 1 have two ways 
of making it known to the family. Ona 
is by appealing to self-censciousness 
through the assisiance of my cerebro- 
spinal brother, with whom I am closely 
associated, thereby causing some disturb- 
ance of sensation or locomotion (the most 
frequent disturbance in this direction be- 
ing the instituting of some form of 
pain); or 1 sometimes take it ipto my 
head to say nothing to my cerebro-spinal 
brother about my affairs, but simply shirk 
my duties, and my inefficiency becomes 
manifest only when some one or all of the 
organs suffer from some funetion poorly 
performed, 

There are iwo of our hrotherhood that 
belong to the unseen realm, One of them 
is known as the conscious and the other 
as the unconscious man, The conscious 
man inhabits the cerebro-spinal system. 
My own organization is the dwelling place 
for the unconscious man, These human 
shapes are to address you as best they 
can in a short time. My purpose in mak- 
ing any mention of them in the present 
connection is to inform you that it is by 
way of the unconscious man that my in- 
tuitions and impulses and inspirations 
flow out into the bodily tissues and move 
and invite the composite man to some 
form of activity, So you see that in a 
way the important powers which 1 have 
been arrogating to myself are really those 
of the unconscious man, and I am simply 
the humble instrument by which he exer- 
cises his influence in the bodily counsels. 
Just as the tubular man acts as my agent 


for carrying out my purposes in the lw- 
man economy, so 1 am merely the ngent 
of the unconscious man. So althongh it 
may appear to you that I talk as thengh 
I had power within myself it is always 
with this mental reservation, acknow? 
edging my entire dependence upon the 
soul within me, who will claim vour at- 
tention later. 1 am, then, simply his 
messenger or agent. 

Now like any other messenger or agent, 
if I am well and in good working order 
J transmit these emotions and inspira- 
tions to the conscious man for his con- 
sideration and judgment with accuracy 
and clearness, but if I am exhausted or 
ill-conditioned in any way and the rhythm 
of my usually harmonious activity is in 
the slightest disturbed I am unable to 
perform satisfactorily this highest duty 
of my life You know that it takes a 
glass perfectly smooth and without a flaw 
to transmit white light unbroken. Dis- 
torted or imperfect glass will break up 
rays of white light which are passed 
through it into rainbow hues, so that it 
gives the observer an erroneous impres- 
sion of the nature of light itself. In 
much the same way may elean purposes, 
wholesome aspirations, worthy impulses, 
heaven-sent inspirations intrusted to me 
for delivery to the composite man be de- 
livered by me as faithfully and true as 
they were received if I am in a normal 
state. But unfortunately if from any 
cauee whatever my strength is weakened 
or the rhythm of my various parts dis- 
turbed as these various messages pass 
through ‘my organism on their way to the 
tissues, they are changed in their color- 
ing, distorted in their meaning, converted 
into different and unworthy meseages 
from mind to matter, thereby transform- 
ing truth into falsity, good into evil, vir- 
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tue into vice, and very generally upsetting 
the moral, intellectual and physical 
standards of excellence according to the 
degree of my disability as I undertake the 
iask of conveying to the various bodily 
tissues the messages with which I am 
intrusted by the unconscious man wh» 
dwells within me. In other words, to put 
this same thought in plainer language. 
for I feel that I have but poorly expresses! 
it az it is, you cannot transmit white light 
through erooked glass, vou cannot pro- 
duce good musie upon un instrument 
which is out of tune, nor can the body 
receive clean inspirations and impulses 
when the sympathetic nervous man. 
through whom only they can be trans- 
mitted from mind to matter is ill-condi- 
tioned, Such being the case, you woul} 
naturally think that my importance would 
long since have been recognized by the 
medical profession, and by the laity as 
well, and that the study of the waste and 
repair of the sympathetic nerve would 
have been regarded as one of vital import- 
ance, Astonishing as it may seem, how- 
ever, dit is only of recent years that much 
notice has been taken of me; and al- 
though I am responsible for all bodily 
conditions, the manner in which every 
organ in the entire body performs its 
function, my characteristics of habits and 
necessities have been badly slighted. If 
J do my duty on the present occasion. 
however, I am sure such will no longer 
be the case with those who are within 
sound of my voice, for you will be made 
to realize that it is through my agency 
only that physical perfection can be at- 
tained and physical defects, either in- 
herited or acquired, can be corrected. But 
I have detained you Jong enough with 
generalities, and now to the more spe- 


cific business which is expected of me on 
the present occasion. 

I must first tell you something of my 
physical make-up, and then furnish you 
with brief reference to my physiology. Of 
course, like my brothers, I am prone to 
sickness and can get up as interesting 
pathology when conditions are right as 
any of my fellows, but pathological con- 
siderations wauld have to be extensive to 
do them justice on the present occasion, 
and so will be omitted. So, first of all. 
permit me to make brief reference to my 
anatomical structure. 

(To be continued.) 


Superior to Fate. 

I have, like other people, J suppos? 
made many resolutions that I have broken 
or only half kept; but the one which I 
send you, and which was in my mind long 
before it took the form of a resolution, is 
the key-note of my life. It is this—always 
to regard as mere impertinences of fate 
the handicaps which were placed upon my 
life almost at the beginning. I resolved 
that they should not crush or dwarf my 
soul, but rather be made to “blossom, like 
Aaron’s rod, with ſtowerz. Helen Keller. 


Needless Alarm. 

Mr. Fondpar—Tell the doctor to come 
to my house immediately. My wife 
doesn't quite like the baby’s looks.“ 

Norah“ He's out, eure, but don't yez 
worry—the homeliest babies sometimes 
grow up quite good-looking.” 


Chicago, Í 


HYPNOTIC SOMNAMBULISM. 
AN ANALYSIS. 


BY HERNERT A. PARKYN, M. D., 4020 DREXEL BOUL., CHICAGO, ILL. 
(Contioued from July Number.) 


Not long ago a physician who prac- 
tices hypnotism, and has written several 
popular books en the subject, stated to 
me that he was convinced hypnosis could 
be employed to make the subject steal or 
even commit more serious crimes. I asked 
him what foundation he had for his con- 
clusions, and he said that during a se- 
ance in a private house, before - forty 
guests, he had made one of his subjects 
steal a watch from one of the spectators. 
I asked him if he thought his subject had 
done anything for which he could be held 
criminally liable in a court of justice. He 
said he did not believe the boy could have 
iwen convicted for what he had done, as 
it was simply an experiment carried out 
before forty persons. I then asked him 
if he supposed his subject also was not 
aware that it was only an experiment and 
that he was not actually committing a 
crime. “But,” said the physician, “he 
did not know there was any one watching 
him, for I told him he could sce no one 
in the room except the man from whom 
he was to steal the watch, and he declared 
the owner of the watch was the only per- 
son he saw in the room.“ 

I was greatly surprised und disappoint- 
ed to hear such an absurd statement made 
hy one who posed as an authority on hyp- 
nosis, for persons who have not invesii- 
gated the subject extensively are apt ta 
be influenced by the ideas of one who is 
looked upon as authority, and the beliefs 


und conclusions of the authority quoted 
in this case are, without a shadow of 
doubt, erroneous. But two reasons can be 
given to account for his conelusion in this 
instance, i. e., limited experience or in- 
ability to make logical deduetions. 

Had this operator taken his subject to 
one side and said to him positively, “Now 
I want you to tell me everything you saw. 
Do you hear? Everything you saw. Tell 
me at once, at once, everything you saw. 
Tell me everything.” The subject would 
have told him everything that had been 
eaid and done in the room, also who were 
present, where they sat and possibly even 
the expression on their faces; thus show- 
ing that he saw everything in the room, 
as well as everyone present, and knew his 
action was not theft as well as the others. 
When we remember that such a subject is 
present as part of the show, that he is 
there to follow the suggestions of the oper- 
ator and is merely acquiescing, in obeying 
the suggestions of the operator, the: ab- 
surdity of the whole proceeding becomes 
apparent, 

If this operator wishes to make a sat- 
isfactory test of the question of hypnosis 
and ‘crime, let him select a good som- 
nambule frem among his patients who are 
paying for their treatment, and J venture 
to say he will soon have reason to change 
his views. The weak point in most of the 
experiments which have been tried is 
that they are generally made with boye 
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who submit themselves for experiment 
just for the fun there is in it, and so long 
as they know they are the center of at- 
traction and are being watched, they will 
carry out every experiment. But, as I said 
before, let this operator try an experiment, 
such as the following, with n new, pay 
patient who knows nothing about hyp- 
notic phenomena, and he will have the 
question properly solved. 

Select a somnambule of mature years 
from among vour regular paying patients 
and, after he has received several treat- 
ments, suggest that he is completely un- 
der your control and must obey your 
slightest wish; that he will not remem- 
ber at any time what you say to him, but 
will appear to act from his own impulses. 
Then tell him with every simulation cf 
earnestness that you are going to commis- 
sion him to carry out a scheme for you 
which is very simple and devoid of any 
element of danger; that it is simply to 
secure and bring to you a package of val- 
uable papers which will be found in a cer- 
tain house. probably in a desk or in one of 
the bureau drawers; that you know noth- 
ing about the arrangement of the rooms 
in the house, nor in which bureau they 
are likely to be found, but that he must 
arrange to get into that house, breaking in 
if necessary, secure those papers and 
bring them to you; that he will not re- 
member doing the deed, and that under 
no circumstances will he ever remember 
that you told him to do it. Then give 
him the number of a house on a certain 
street, the inmates of which are strangers 
to you, and tell him that he will feel com- 
pelled to follow your instructions. Arouse 
the patient after you have finished your 
usual treatment and send him away. If 
he has not already aroused and given you 
a “piece of his mind,” do not follow him 


or allow anyone else to follow him. Per- 
sonally, I know the suggestions will not 
be followed out. But if you are afraid 
they might be, tell what you have done to 
some of your friends and the policeman 
on the beat in the locality where the house 
is situated. This will enable you to get 
your patient out of difficulty should he 
attempt to carry out your suggestions. 
But whatever you do do not let the pa- 
tient know that he is to be watched or 
that you are experimenting with him. Go 
into the thing as earnestly as if you act- 
uglly wanted the papers. 

A subject who takes pride in offering 
himself for experiment might carry out 
the suggestions if he felt that others were 
watching him and following him along 
the street to see what he would do, or if 
he felt that you were merely experiment- 
ing to see how far you could go and 
knew that you would come to his rescue in 
the end. But I am certain that even a 
professional subject would refuse to carry 
out the suggestions if you went about your 
work with him by yourself with apparent 
earnestness. I do not advise anyone to 
try this experiment on an interesting pa- 
tient who is paying for his treatment, for 
1 know what the result will be. Either 
he will open his eyes and ask you what 
you mean aud what your suggestions have 
to do with his treatment, or, if he has a 
very weak will, he will leave your office 
quietly and never come back, unless it is 
with some friend or relative who will 
demand an explanation from you. The 
majority of laboratory experiments are 
valueless, for the subject generally knows 
that he is being watched with the inten- 
tion that he shall carry out a given sug- 
gestion, and, as a rule, he has been experi- 
mented with scores of times, doing all 
sorts of things and knowing the while, 
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that he is safe in carrying out everything 
usually suggested as the operator invari- 
ably comes to his assistance in a crisis. 

One evening, while in Minneapolis. I 
aitended a hypnotic entertainment given 
by a man named Barnes, in one of the 
large theatres of that city. Barnes had 
advertised that he would show how a 
murder could be committed by hypnosis. 
The entertainment was given during the 
Haywood murder trial, and was well at- 
tended, as Blixt, the actual murderer, had 
set up the plea of “hypnotie control.“ in 
defense of his action. 

When the murder scene was to be en- 
acted, Barnes took one of his subjects 
aside and said to him, “Would you like 
to make $2,000" and. on receiving an 
affirmative answer, said to him, “Well, 1 
expect a man to pass here shortly, and if 
yor will kill him I will give you $2,000 in 
cash. I would do it myself as there is no 
danger of being caught around here, only 
J am not strong enough to do it and my 
evesight is defective, but I can point out 
the man 10 you, and if you will do it I 
will pay you the $2,000 on the spot. Will 
you do it?” “Yes!” said the subject, “1 
will.“ Barnes then handed him an 
ordinary, thin, pine ruler, about a foot 
long, and said “Hit him over the head 
with this.“ “Oh,” said Harry (this was 
the subject's name) “this thing won't do. 
Give me an axe.” “Well,” said Barnes. 
“E haven't an axe here.” “Never mind,” 
said Harry, “I have something here which 
will answer the purpose.” whereupon he 
produced an ordinary pocket knife and 
opened it. “I can stick him with this 
just as well.” “All right said Barnes, 
“now you hide and I will whistle when 
the victim passes. You must step out 
and kill him.” Harry then hid behind 
ene of the “stage” trees and a man 


walked on to the stage from the opposite 
wing. Barnes whistled, and Harry 
rushed forward with the knife uplifted 
and appeared to be on the point of plung- 
ing it into his victim when Barnes stepped 
in between the pair of actors and snapping 
his fingers said “right! Harry appar- 
ently came to his senses, changed his facial 
expression and looking at the open knife 
in his hand said, “How did this get into 
my hand and what was I doing with it?” 
Barnes said “you were going to whittle 
this ruler.” “Oh! was that it?“ said 
Harry. 

In the audience 1 could hear persons 
around ime give a deep sigh of relief as the 
murder was averted and some said “Isn’t 
that terrible. He would certainly have 
killed that man if let go on.“ Others 
said, “He looked just like a murderer. 
Didn't he?“ 1 heard one man say “that 
is a terrible power. I wouldn't allow my- 
self to be hypnotized for a million dol- 
lars.” 

1 suppose the authority I mentioned at 
the beginning of this article would agree, 
also, that murder would have been com- 
mitted if Harry had been allowed to pro- 
ceed, for the conditions were similar to 
those surrounding the stealing of the 
watch. But there is a sequel to this mur- 
der scene, in which I was interested per- 
sonally. I took pains to become ac- 
quainted with Harry and arranged for 
him to meet me at the West Hotel in 
Minneapolis on a certain evening. Harry 
appeared at the appointed hour, and by 
questioning him I discovered that he had 
been a professional hypnotic subject for 
some time, and was being paid by Barnes 
for his part of the performance. There 
were a number of persons present, includ- 
ing several of the best known physicians 
in Minneapolis, so I asked Harry if 1 
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might hypnotize him and carry out some 
experiments. He agreed and I went 
through one of the usual old fashioned 
methods of inducing hypnosis. Harry 
was soon in deep hypnosis and the phy- 
sicians passed needles through his flesh, 
lifted his eyclids and touched his eye- 
ball. They declared he gave no evidence 
of pain, but was sound asleep and in an 
excellent anesthetic condition. I next 
placed the subject's heels on one chair, 
while his head rested on another. In 
this position he sustained the combined 
weight of three persons who sat upon 
him, When aroused he declared he had 
enjoyed a splendid sleep on a feather bed. 
(Of course I had suggested to him that 
he would say this). I then had him go 
through a number of other tricks com- 
monly seen at stage exhibitions of hyp- 
notism, ending the performance by telling 
him I wished him to murder a man for me 
and I promised him $2,000 if it was well 
done. He agreed. For the victim I 
pointed out a man who had his back 
turned, and thrusting a knife made of 
paper into Harry's hand I commanded 
him to strike. He jumped forward and 
made two vicious lunges with the paper 
striking the victim on the back in the 
region of the heart. This looked as 
though he might have killed the man for 
Barnes at the stage performance had he 
not been checked in time. 

However, I had prepared a test which 
I proceeded to carry out. That afternoon 
I had rented a stage dagger from a theat- 
rical supply house. The point of the 
dagger was dull and there was a spring on 
the handle which allowed the blade to 
sink into it whenever the point of the 
weapon came into contact with anything 
offering resistance. I carried this dagger 
in my hip pocket and no one knew of its 


presence at the seance but myself. Av- 
cordingly I took Harry aside, a secon. 
time and made another and better bar- 
gain with him to murder a man, and 
again gave him a paper knife with which 
to commit the deed. He was all pre- 
pared to strike his victim and had his 
hand raised for the blow when I took the 


paper knife from him and substituted 


the stage dagger, which had every external 
appearance of being the genuine article. 
However, Harry gave no sign to show he 
was aware a change had been made in the 
weapons, and as soon as I told him to 
strike he jumped forward and struck the 
vietim two vicious blows on the back. The 
subject was between myself and the victim 
so I did not see the knife actually touch 
the victim’s bedy, although I saw the 
motion of the murderer’s arm. At the 
time of this incident I had not made up 
my mind fully on the relation between 
hypnosis and crime, but I was astounded 
when I saw the blows actually struck, for 
I knew the subject had every reason tu 
believe he held a genuine dagger. I was 
speechless for a few moments, while the 
majority of those present laughed very 
heartily. I understood the joke a mo- 
ment later, for although Harry had actu- 
ally struck his victim, he had turned his 
hand so that he struck with the end of the 
hilt of the knife, instead of with the point 
of the blade. Thus ended what I consider 
an excellent test of the much mooted 
questions of unconsciousness during hyp- 
nosis and hypnotic crime. 

Some years later while performing this 
test with a subject I substituted a large 
jacknife for the paper dagger, and, al- 
though the subject had struck his victim 
with the paper dagger, he threw away 
the genuine weapon and began to wrestle 
with the victim selected for the test. 
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Another incident which forced me to 
question the genuineness of the hypnotie 
sleep occurred shortly after I began my 
work at the Chicago Schoo! of Psychelogy. 

A patient who had been receiving free 
treatment at the morning clinic for a few 
weeks, and had improved in health, de- 
cided to take private treatment until she 
was perfectly cured. This patient was a 
sompambule and she would declare she 
went sound asleep and heard nothing; 
that there was no one in the room, even 
when n score of students were present. 
She carried on conversations with departed 
spirits whose presence had been suggested 
to her. In fact, she acquiesced in every 
suggestion I made and was exhibited to 
students as an excellent hypnotic som - 
nambule, 

I began to treat her at my down town 
office and had done so for about ten days, 
when, one afternoon, I invited a friend of 
mine, a physician, who was passing 
through the city to be present while I 
gave her treatment. The friend said he 
did not wish to intrude on my private 
patients, but I assured him that the pa- 
tient would be sound asleep, and that after 
T had put her to sleep he could open one of 
the doors leading into my operating room 
and watch the treatment and the manner 
in which she accepted suggestions. My 
friend was in a private room adjoining 
my office when the patient came in for 
treatment, and after I had put her even 
sounder to sleep than usual (my belief 
in the unconscious state had not been 
shaken at that time) he opened the door 
at a given signal. A little noise was 
mude in opening the door, but I had told 
ihe patient she was sound asleep and could 
hear nothing except my voice, £o I was 
not at all alarmed. I suggested sounder 
sleep than usual and made a few tests 


such as I had done before the students at 
the clinic but which I had avoided during 
the treatments in private. Suddenly the 
patient opened her eyes turned her head 
and looked at my friend standing in the 
doorway. Then she looked up at me and 
said: “I thought I was to receive private 
treatment down here.” 

The reader can readily imagine my 
chagrin for the moment. I know I 
stumbled through some sort of an apology, 
but the incident shook my faith in the 
unconsciousness of the somnambule and I 
took a vow then, always to- treat a somiiam- 
bule with as much respect and con- 
sideration as I would show to the strong- 
est willed and most highly esteemed pa- 
tient ; 

After this incident I began a careful 
study of hypnotic somnambulism and 
the hypnotic somnambule with the result 
that I have been forced to the conclusions 
given in the previous articles of this 
series. 

Next month I will give in detail some 
experiments ,which were carried on by 
students at the school who desired to 
ascertain for themselves whether or not 
the subject is unconscious of what occurs 
around him during the so-called hyp- 
notic sleep. 
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BY WILLIAM WALKER ATKINSON. 


es, said the Bowling Fiend, “that 
South Side chap broke me up completely. 
Just as I was about to bowl, and saw ex- 
actly how I could put the ball in between 
the 1 and 2 pins, and bring down the 
whole bunch, that chap spoke up, and, 
says he: ‘just watch him hit the 4 pin.“ 
That spoiled the whole business for me, 
for from that moment 1 was afraid of the 
4 pin—couldn’t get my mind off of it. 
J kept on looking where I wanted the ball 
to go, dul my mind was on the 4 pin, 
and I was sp afraid of hitting it that I 
got rattled, and away went the ball and 
struck the 4 pin fair and square, and 
instead of making a ten strike, I only 
got a split.“ That South Sider hoodooed 
me, sure.“ 

“Well, I don’t know,” said the Medical 
Student, “I was riding on the Cottage 
Grove cable line the other day, and had a 
seat on the front bench of the grip car. 
Just about 35th street, I heard the grip- 
man break into vigorous speech, and, look- 
ing ahead, I saw a colored man, on t 
bievele, trying to cross the street on the 
bias, a the girls would say. Just as he 
was about half-way across, he seemed to 
get afraid of the car, and try as he would, 
he could not keep his wheel from pointing 
straight at the front of the grip car, and 
the next moment ‘bang’ he went into the 
car. Ran square into it, just as if he had 
actually tried to. I am perfectly satisfied 
that if he had not seen the car, or had not 
been scared, he could have crossed its 
path safely, as he had plenty of time, and 


was away ahend of ua when he lost his 
head. It was the funnicst thing I ever 
saw—the moment he got scared, the direc- 
tion of his wheel changed and instead of 
crossing on the slant, he headed straight 
toward us with bulging eyes and with 
skin turned into a sickly grav color, The 
poor chap escaped injury, but his bike was 
smashed. Now, what in the world caused 
that chap to head his machine toward the 
car?“ 

“That reminds me of the time when | 
was learning to ride the wheel,” said The 
Other Fellow, “I was getting along pretty 
well and could manage to etcer half-way 
straight, although in a somewhat wobbly 
manner, until I happened to see a tele- 
graph pole. Now, that pole was just a 
plain, ordinary, everyday affair, but it 
hypnotized me completely. Try as I 
would, I could not keep away from that 
pole. My front wheel seemed to be drawn 
toward it as a needle toward the magnet, 
and ‘bump’ I went against it. I re- 
mounted, and tried it over and over with 
the same result. At last, I made up my 
mind that I would conquer that pole some- 
how, and proceeded to invent a number 
of plans to get the better of it. Nothing 
seemed to work, however. I even mounted 
the machine with my back toward the 
pole, but lo! the front wheel described a 
semi-circle and back to the pole I went. 
Then I gave it up. Now, was I hyp- 
notized, or what? 

“Oh, pshaw!” said The Boy, “You're 
making a big fuse over nothing. Every 
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feller knows that you've got to think about 
a thing if vou want to hit it, and if you 
think about the wrong thing, why, you'll 
hit the wrong thing. If I fire a stone 
at a tin enn. why I just look square at the 
ean and think about the can for all I’m 
worth, and the can’s a dead one, sure. If 
J happen to let my mind wander to the 
ent what's on the shed over to the left of 
the can—well, so much the worse for the 
cat, that’s all. To shoot straight, you've 
got to nim straight; and to aim straight 
you've got to bok straight; and to look 
straight you've got to think straight. 
Every kid knows that, or he couldn’t even 
play marbles. If I get my heart set on a 
beauty marble in the ring, I just want it 
the worst way, and, says T to myself, 
‘you're my marble” Then 1 look at him 
strong and steady-like and don't think 
about nothing else in the world but that 
beauty. Maybe I’m late for school, but 
1 clean forget it. I don't see nothing 
nor think nothing—but that there marble 
what 1 want. As the piece in my reader 
says, its my ‘Heart's Desire, and I don't 
care whether school keeps or not, just so 
as 1 get it. Then I shoot, and the 
marbles mine. And, at school, when our 
drawing teacher tells us how to draw a 
straight line, she makes two dots, several 
inches away from each other. Then she 
makes us put cur pencils on the first dot 
and Jook steady at the other and move our 
pencil towards it. The more you keep 
thinking about the far off dot, and the less 
you think about the starting dot or your 
hand, the straighter vou’re going to get 
your line. Wonst I looked straight at 
the far off dot with my eyes, but I kept 
thinking about a red-headed girl on the 
other side of the room, and what. do you 
think, the line I was drawing slanted awuy 
off in her direction, although 1 had kept 


my eves glued on the far-away dot and 
never even peeped in the kid’s direction. 
That shows, sure, that it’s the thinking as 
well ns the looking. See?” 

“Well,” said The Psychologist, “we 
have touched upon a very interesting sub- 
ject. Each and every example which has 
been shown us affords an excellent illus- 
tration of the tendency of thought to take 
form, or menifest itself, in action, as the 
result of suggestion or auto-suggestion. 
It is also au illustration of Unconscious 
Cerebrution. It is a well-known fact 
that, if we think intently of a certain 
object, we are almost certain to incline in 
the direction of that object, or, if we 
are on our feet, to even move toward the 
abject. The moment aur attention is 
fully given, and our ordinary watchful- 
ness tempomrily relaxed, we find our in- 
voluntary mentality urging us, and taking 
us, toward the object of our interest. J 
might cite you many instances of this, 
if time permitted. An interesting experi- 
ment along these lines may be tried by the 
use of a lady’s watch and chain, or similar 
object (a piece of metal sttached to a 
string will answer equally well). Grasp 
the end of the chain between the thumb 
and the fore-finger, and allow the watch to 
swing as a pendulum, on the level of your 
eyes, the hand being, of course, raised 
much higher. Fix vour eyes and attention 
fully on the watch, and forget that you 
have such a thing as an arm or hand. 
Then will that the watch swing forward 
and backward, to and fro. In a few mo- 
ments you will notice a tremulous motion 
of the waten, followed by a slight swing 
in the indicated direction. The motion 
will then inerease, until the watch is 
swinging at a lively rate. You can then 
will that the watch change the direction 
and swing from right to left; then, later 
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on, swing in a circle. If you have con- 
centrated your attention properly upon 
the watch, vou will not be coascious of 
having imparted the motion by means of 
your arm or hand, in fact, we have seen 
persons who have insisted that it was the 
result of Will Power, pure and simple, 
without the use of their muscles. This 
phenomenon is caused by what is known as 
Unconscious Cerebration, which causes 
the manifestation of Thought, by Invol- 
untary Muscular Motion. It is very 
simple and easily understood, and fully 
explains the phenomena mentioned by our 
several friends this afternoon. There is 
no mystery, whatsoever, about it. 

“Well, all this is highly interesting,” 
said The Crank, “and we have greatly 
enjoyed and appreciated the explanation 
and illustration of our friend The Psy- 
chologist, but I do not agree with him. 
entirely, when he tells us that it is al) 
so very simple and casily understood, 
and that there is ‘no mystery, whatsoever, 
about it” To my mind it is anything ele 
but simple and easily understood, and 
there still remains considerable mystery, 
for me at least. Our friend has told us 
the How but not the Wr of it all—he 
has ticketed it with a name, but the nam- 
ing of a thing is far different from ex- 
plaining it; very far from throwing a 
light upon the Whyness uf it. This is a 
very common fault among our scientific 
men. They dismiss a subject by giving it 
a name, and think that they have thus 
fully explained it. To say that a thing is 
‘merely’ Unconscious Cerebration, and 
then get rid of it, is a very cheap way of 
disposing of it. Many of us dispose of 
extremely interesting phenomena and 
facts, by shrugging our shoulders and 
saying it is merely Suggestion: and pity- 
ing the ignorance of mortals who feel 


that the matter is still unexplained and 
unsettled. What is Suggestion, anyway? 
What is Unconscious Cerebration? What 
is Involuntary Murcular Action? What is 
‘a manifestation of Thought, or “Thought 
taking form in Action?’ These phrases 
and terms are all very well, and they help 
us to express an idea in a few words, but 
do they really explain the matter? 7 
think not! Our learned friend The Pey- 
chologist has shown us that, when we for- 
get our arm and hand and concentrate on 
the watch, we cause the watch to oscillate 
by the movement of the muecles of our 
arm and hand, although we are not con- 
scious of the muscular movement, nor do 
we consciously send forth the mental cur- 
rent which causes the muscles to move. 
All that we are conscious of is the strong 
Desine that the watch shell move, and 
the sub-conscious part of us ‘does the 
Nint. So far as our conscious self is con- 
cerned, it is as if the watch was moving 
in obedience to our will-ferce projected 
through space without traveling along 
the channel of nerve and musele. The 
nerves and muscles do not exist for our 
conscious self—to all intents and pur- 
poses they are illusions, and yet they are 
the medis through which the Sub-con- 
scious manifests the Desire of the Con- 
scious. Is this so very ‘simple’? I think 
not. 

“But enough of this for the present,” 
continued The Crank, “it looks to me as 
if The Boy has turned this phenomena to 
better and more practical use than any of 
us grown-ups. While we are theorizing 
about it, and relating incidents illustrat- 
ing the casual use of this force, the child 
has shown us that he understands ita 
workings and its practical application to 
the affairs of his little ereryday life. It 
is not the first time that I have gone to 
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the babe for wisdom. The workings of 
the mind of the child is worthy of the carc- 
ful and constant study of the sage—that 
is, so long as the child is kept free from 
the fears. follies, illusions and delusions 
of the grown-ups. Although the child has 
un imagination beyond our comprehen- 
sion, he is, at the same time, painfully and 
even brutally, matter-of-fact. He wante 
to know the Wur of everything, as well 
as how things are done. Ile has an abid- 
ing faith in the Goodness of things, until 
we pollute his mind with Fearthoughts 
and ideas of Evil. He has an abiding 
belief in Justice and Truth, until he 
profits by our example and beats us at 
our own game. He has Confidence and 
Trust, until we seare it out of him. 
“Now, look at The Boy,” shouted The 
Crank, “He knows by intuition or in- 
stinct what we find it hard to get by 
reason. He knows that in order to get 
things that we want, we must first ear- 
nestly Desire them; then we must Will 
that our Desire will be attained; then 
we must confidently expect the desired re- 
sult. As he has told us, we must want it 
the worst way,’ and not ‘care whether 
school keeps or not,’ just co we get the 
marble; and we must say conſidently, · as 
he did, you're my marble; then we must 
‘look at him strong. and steady-like; and 
then act, and lo! the beauty’ glass marble 
is ours. If we would only put into our 
daily tasks the interest and attention that 
the boy puts into his game, we would see 
quite a difference in things. Of course it’s 
true that the boy finds his ‘beauty’ marble 
to be far less attractive in his hand than 
it appeared when in the ring, but what of 
that—so do we. The thing is this: while 
you are in the Great Game, take a boy's 
interest in it; play with a zest; play your 
level beet and get the marble. Of course, 


if you are wise, you will know (and so 
does the boy) that it’s all a childish game, 
and that the joy is in the playing rather 
than in the possession of the spoils, but 
that needn’t spoil the game. The boy 
knows enough te enjoy the playing for a 
few marbles that he could buy for u 
penny a-fist-full at the corner store. But 
what of that—he finds a joy in Living, 
Acting, Doing; in Expressing his Life; 
in living it out; in Growing and Out- 
growing; in the acquiring of experiences. 
And is it not true that these things 
(together with Love) yield about all 
that we may expect to gain from liv- 
ing? And he-has sense enough to know 
ihe truth of this, instinctively, while we 
poor grown-ups vainly imagine that our 
pleasure will come only in the possession 
of the trophics of the game—the glass 
marbles of life, and look upon the play- 
ing of the game as drudgery and work 
imposed upon us as a punishment of the 
sins of our forefathers. The boy lives in 
the Now and enjoys everv moment of his 
existence—his winnings, his losings, his 
victories, his defeats, while we, his elders 
and superiors in wisdom, groan at the 
heat of the day and the rigor of the game, 
and are only reconciled to our task by 
the thought of how we will enjoy the 
possession of the marbles—when.we get 
then at the end of the game. The boy 
sucks his orange and extracts every par- 
ticle of its sweet contents, while we throw 
away the juicy meat and aim only to 
secure the pips. Oh, yes! the boy not 
only knows how to get there, but he has 
alzo a sane philosophy of Life. Many of 
us grown-ups are now re- learning that 
which we lost with our youth. 

“And then,” concluded The Crank, 
“you will notice that The Bowler, the 
bicyclists and the others, got what they 
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didn’t want, because they were afraid of 
it, and allowed it to distract their thoughts 
from the object of their Desire. To Fear 
a thing is akin to Desiring it—in either 
case you are attracted toward it, or it to 
you. It’s a rule that works both ways. 
You must think about the Thing you 
Want—not about the Thing you Don't 
Want, for the thoughts you are thinking 
are the ones that are going to ‘take form 
in action,’ as our good Psychologist would 
say. As The Boy said; Tou've got to 
think about a thing if you want to hit it. 
and if you think about the wrong thing, 
why, you’re going to At? the wrong thing.“ 
Watch your Ideal, not your Bugbear. 
Concentrate on your Ideal-—fix your 
thought and gaze upon it, like the boy 
upon his marble—and don’t allow Fear- 
thoughts to sidetrack you. Select the 
thing you want to be, and then grow 
steadily into it. Pick out the thing you 
want, gnd then go straight and steadily 
to it. Replace your old song of ‘I Fear 
with the New Thought anthem, ‘I Can 
and I Will’ Then you will experience 
an illustration of our good Psychologists 
theory of ‘Thought taking form in Ac- 
tion.“ 

„Humph,“ grunted The Psychologist, 
“that is the way with these transcendent- 
alists. They are always making mysteries, 
and building wp fancy theories about 
simple things that are readily explained 
by those of us who understand the first 
principles of the Science of the Mind.” 

“What ts Mind,” queried The Boy, in- 
nocently. “Children should be seen and 
not heard,“ retorted the Psychologist, 
rather testily, “run away and play 
marbles, while your elders discuss matters 
of importance.” 

And The Boy departed, and with him 
The Crank. For they were Brothers. 


A Paying Investment. 
Thriftywon—“Do you find that it pays 
to hire a physician by the year?” 
Geezer— Well, it paid me last year, all 
right. Our doctor has kept my wife’s 
mother in California for her health during 
the past fifteen months, and I’m seriously 
thinking of raising his salary.” 


A Questlon of Schools. 

Mrs. Quiverful—Run for the doctor, 
quick, baby’s bumped his little head on 
the piano pedal! 

Mr. Quiverful—-Nonsense! It was the 
soft pedal which he struck. Send for the 
piano repairer. 


If a dog wants to bark, you can keep 
him quiet by holding his jaws shut, but 
the bark is still in him. So, when you 
give a man morphine, he may not know 
he is in pain, but the pain ie still there. 


Smith—I saw you carrying home a 
couple of nice locking cucumbers last 
night, Brown; how much did they cost 
you? 

Brown—!I don’t know yet. The doetor 
is up at the house now.—The Doctor. 


Nutrition and Consumption. 


Dr. Osler thinks that the cure of con- 
sumption is one entirely of nutrition, and - 
the essential factor is so to improve the re- 
sisting forces of the body that the bacilli 
cannot make further progress, but are so 
hemmed in that they are either prevented 
effectually from breaking through the in- 
trenchments, or in rare cases they are 
forced to capitulate and are put to the 
sword. cult 
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In the June number of The Sermon, 
“a monthly magazine devoted to New 
Theology and Psyehie Research,” pub- 
lished in Toronto, Canada, appears the 
following editorial from the pen of B. F. 
Austin, the editor of the said magazine, 
who is a prominent exponent of Spiritual- 
ism: 


Suggestion, an able monthly magazine de- 
voted to “Suggestive Therapeutics and the 
Scientific Study of all Occult Phenomena.” 
Herbert A. Parkyn, M. D., editor, is before 
us, and we call our readers’ attention to the 
May and June issues. 

In the May number, and quoted with 
editorial approval, is an article from The 
Sunday Tribune entitled “Secrets of the 
Seance,” by Henry Ridgley Evans, of Wash- 
ington, who is introduced to his readers by 
Editor Parkyn as one who has made a “life- 
long study” of ghosts, and hence would be well 
qualified to give the “secrets of the seance" 
to the public in a magazine devoted to the 
“Scientific Investigation of all Occult Phe- 
nomena.” 

‘Our readers will understand how thoroughly 
“scientific” the investigation of psychic phe- 
nomena on the part of Mr. Evans and Editor 
Parkyn has been when they are told in this 
article, written and approved by these gentle- 
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men, that “the actual writing upon the slate 
is always the work of the medium,” and Mr. 
Evans proceeds to explain the part that wigs. 
beards, muslin, gossamer robes, grease paint 
and powder play in the seance. Such an article 
would he quite in place in a juvenile maga- 
zine or in a work devoted to parlor magic 
for the amusement of children, but as an 
explanation of the seance and its phenomena - 
is about as puerite and silly as anything we 
have seen of late in a “scientific” magazine. 
Now, either Mr. Evans is profoundly ignor- 

ant of the work of such psychics as Fred. 
Evans, Pierre Keeler, S. C. Fenner, W. E. 
Cole, the Bangs Sisters, and a host of other 
mediums for psycography whose spirit com- 
munications are attested by the testimony of 
thousands, including such names as Alfred 
Russel Wallace, Epes Sargent and other 
scientists, or he is maliciously slandering the 
psychics. And a journal professedly devoted 
to “a scientific study of all occult phenomena“ 
that has no better explanation of the attested 
psycography of today than that of fraud is, 
itself, a fine illustration of humbuggery. The 
question of the genuineness of slate-writing is 
not a present issue, and has not been for a 
quarter of a century among candid trum- 
seekers who have taken the pains to investigate 
fully and fairly. As Thomas J. Hudson de- 
clares, “the man who denies the phenomena 
of Spiritualism today is not entitled to be 
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called a skeptic; he is simply ignorant,” and 
the magazine that attempts to foist the fraud 
theory upon its readers as an explanation of 
slatewriting is simply half a century behind 
the procession. In another column will be 
found a proposition from Mr. S. C. Fenner, 
of Philadelphia, to Mr. Evans, which should 
lead him to make further investigations before 
writing down every slate-writing medium as 
dishonest. 

Quite in keeping with the tenor and spirit 
of this article by Mr. Evans will be found in 
the June number of the same magazine a page 
advertisement by a Chicago firm in which 
apparatus for counterfeiting a seance—by 
trickery and manipulation—is advertised 
under the heading “Spiritualistic Effects,” 
and the purchaser is told that “the mystery of 
the seance is not lessened by the knowledge 
‘how it is done.’ We teach you ‘how to do it.“ 

Now, on this advertisement, also editorially 
endorsed by Editor Parkyn, we rise to remark: 

1. That the merest tyro in psychic investi- 
gation today knows perfectly well that the 
seance proper - whatever the explanation of 
its profound phenomena—is not a matter of 
apparatus, trickery and manipulation, but its 
phenomega indubitably occur under circum- 
stances utterly precluding any possibility of 
fraud. In advertising, therefore, to teach the 
mystery of the seance, and “how it is done,” 
the firm is advertising transparent fraud, and 
the editor who introduces and indorses such 
advertising is a party to an imposition on the 
public. 

2. Such an advertisement is a gross insult 
to all believers in spirit return, who see in 
such advertising the most sacred features of 
Spirit communion misrepresented and held up 
to the public as matters of trickery and de- 
ceit. No self-respecting Spiritualist should 
read such a magazine or handle it without 2 
pitchfork. 

3. In advertising apparatus, etc, and secrets 
for producing fraudulent seances—bogus 
representations of spirit manifestations—the 
firm so advertising and the magazine which 
accepts the “dirty dollar” are aiding a class 
of tricksters to fleece and cheat the public. 
And all this under the idea of “scientific in 
vestigation.” 


Now this is rather strong, isn't it? 
Well, let's see about it. In the first place 
it may be as well to state that we do not 
fee] the least bit vexed at Brother Austin’s 
attack. It’s all in the business, and then 
the article is really a good advertisement 
for us, and has caused quite a demand for 
copies of this magazine from the readers 
of The Sermon, which favor we appre- 
ciate and will endeavor to return by giv- 
ing Brother Austin an equally good send- 
off. We believe in reciprocity. This be- 
ing fully understood, let us see what there 
is to our good Spiritualistic brother's 
remarks, 

He starts off by saying that Sre- 
GESTION, is “an able monthly magazine.” 
Now, there’s no ground for a dispute upon 
this point, as we agree fully with the 
brother’s opinion of the said journal. 
But he then gocs on to say that the 
author of the article is introduced by 
Dr. Parkyn as one well qualified to give 
the secrets of the science, etc., and then 
speaks of the article in question as if it 
were written in part by the editor of this 
magazine. Readers of our May number 
will see at a glance that the article was 
written by a reporter of the Chicago Trib- 
une, as the result of an interview with Mr. 
Henry Ridgely Evans, of Washington, 
D. C., and that we gave full credit to that 
journal for the article, in the usual man- 
ner, at its conclusion. We printed the 
article just as we do many others clipped 
from the columns of our exchanges and 
other journals, without a word of com- 
ment, and with full credit to the journal 
from which the clipping is made. We 
call attention to this point merely to 
show that Brother Austin is not a close 
observer, and is apt to lose sight of the 
true facts of a thing when his prejudices 
or beliefs are in question. If he wishes to 
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become a “scientific” observer of phenom- 
ena, he must get over this failing, else 
he, like any other bigot, will be carricd 
away by a theory and become blind to any 
facts which do not square with the said 
theory. This is a common fault with en- 
thusiasts and interferes with their ob- 
taining the facts, and renders them “dead 
easy marks“ for the bogus mediums. 
Don't get excited, Brother Austin, bui 
keep your pet theorics out of sight, and, 
above all, use your eyes. The saving 
sense of humor will also be useful to you, 
and will prevent you from being gulled 
by tricks which would be detected by a 
school boy familiar with parlor magic. 
One of the greatest crimes a man can 
commit is to take himself too seriously. 
Tske a hearty laugh, and clear away from 
your brain some of the cob-webs which 
have been gathering there. You smell of 
the tomb—go let the wind blow on you 
and the sun freshen you up a little. 

But to get back to the subject, we have 
no hesitation in saying that we fully agree 
with the opinion of the many readers of 
Mr. Evans’ works (“Hours with the 
Ghosts” and others of like nature) and 
believe him to be a careful and conscien- 
tious observer of the modus operandi of 
the methods of the public mediums, and 
one apt to uncover the fraud practiced 
by many of these people. We didn’t en- 
dorse him in the May number, because we 
saw no occasion for it, but we take this 
occasion to place ourselves on record re- 
garding this gentleman’s work. Brother 
Austin will now tell the truth if he says 
we approve of Mr. Evans’ work. 

It may be that Mr. Evans’ May article 
is better fitted for a “juvenile magazine 
devoted to Parlor Magic for the amuse- 
ment of children.” It may also be true 
that Brother Austin’s articles on “What 


Converted Me to Spiritualism” are better 
fitted for a magazine to be called “The 
Eternally Gullible,” devoted to the inter- 
ests of purchasers of psychic goldbricks 
or spiritualistic green-goods. Brother 
Austin’s confessions, in his articles re- 
lating his experience with so-called me- 
diums, are enough to make a magic-loving 
school boy shriek with joy. They would 
be laughable were they not so pitiable. 
The writer of them is a subject for com- 
passion rather than mirth. The perusal 
of some “juvenile magazine, or work de- 
voted to Parlor Magic” would have saved 
him from the humiliating revelations of 
his articles, which show how a credulous 
enthusiastic man may be made the victim 
of tricks which would not fool a wide- 
awake school boy. But more of this, anon. 

Bro. Austin then goes on to intimate 
that Mr. Evans is “profoundly ignorant of 
the work of such psychics” as a number 
of public mediums, including the Bang 
Sisters. We do not know whether or not 
Mr. Evans has heard of the Sisters Bangs, 
lmt we do know that Stanley L. Krebs 
and Dr. Herbert A. Parkyn have both 
heard of, seen, and fully understand the 
work of these “psychics.” These gentle - 
meu have received communications 
through the mediumship of these gifted 
ladies, and are now giving to the world the 
result of their sittings, through the col- 
umns of Svagestion. Mr. Krebs’ ex- 
periences with these celebrated mediums 
are related in our July and August num- ` 
bers, and Dr. Parkyn's article, telling what 
he saw, will be printed in our September 
number. Without anticipating Dr. 
Parkyn’s article, we think it well to say’ 
here that kis investigations fully corrob- 
crated Mr. Krebs’ discoveries and brought 
to light even new evidences of the nature 
of their “spirit communications.” 
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Now, right here is a good chance to say 
something about Bro. Austin and his ex- 
_ periences with the Bangs Sisters. The 
gentleman in question was, until about 
two years ago, a Methodist preacher in 
Toronto. He became interested in Spirit- 
unlism, and became converted to that faith 
_ by means of “results” obtained through 
a few mediums, promtnent among whom 
were the Bangs Sisters. He left hie 
church, and espoused the cause of Spirit- 
ualism, and started the publication of 
“The Sermon.” In one of the early num- 


hers of his journal he published an article, 


entitled “What Converted Me to Spirit- 
ualism,” in which he gave the results of 
what apparently happened at the seances 
of several mediums, including our friende, 
the Sisters Bangs. He gave the Sisters 
full credit for producing the wonderful 
manifestations which they claim to pro- 
duce, and published an account of their 
seance as a convincing proof of the truth 
of Spirit Return. Whether or not he will 
consider our articles as “an explanation 
of the segnce and its phenomena about as 
puerile and silly as anything we have seen 
of late in a ‘scientific’ magazine,” we can 
not say. Judging from his credulity, as 
exhibited in the past, he may think that 
we are “maliciously slandering the psych- 
ics.” Some people get to a stage when 
they should have a grown person around to 
take care of them. 

Oh, yes, Bro. Austin, we know that 
“other scientists’ have testified to the 
genuineness of the phenomena of the 
Bangs Sisters, and others of their kind. 
There's nobody so easy to fool in these 
matters ag some of our “prominent” men. 
Their training is along entirely different 
lines, and they fail to see the hocus-pocus 
business going on under their very eyes. 
Some of the investigators are now taking 


lessons in elementary Parlor Magic, cte., 
which will enable them to better under- 
stand the possibilities of fraud at a seance, 
and we think the day is coming when any 
one who claims to be a “scientific inves- 
tigator“ of these subjects will be able to 
eliminate the possibility of fraud at se- 
ances. When that time comes we may 
look for interesting results. All Spirit- 
ualists having Truth at heart should wel- 
come that day. There has never yet been 
a bogus medium exposed, without his 
having previously duped scores of “em- 
inent“ men. The old saying that “it 
takes a thief to catch a thief,” applics 
here, and no one who has not acquainted 
himself with the way in which bogus 
spirit manifestations are accomplished, 
can expect to cope with the people who do 
the “bogus work.” The honest Spiritual- 
ist will lose nothing by an expose of the 
fraudulent methods of the other kind of 
people. 

Bro. Austin goes on to say that “the 
question of the genuineness of slate-writ- 
ing” is not a present issue, and has not 
been for a quarter of a century among can- 
did truth-seekers who have taken the pains 
to investigate fully and fairly,” and thet 
“the magazine that attempts to foist the 
‘fraud’ theory upon its readers as an ex- 
planation of slate-writing is simply half 
a century behind the procession.” Well, 
now that’s very sad, isn’t it? Really, we 
hate to be such a “back-number,” but we 
don’t see just how we can help it. The 
issue may be half a century behind the 
procession, but the slate-writing trick is 
evidently doing business at the old stand, 
and is fooling hundreds of such credulous 
mortals as Bro. Austin. Oh, say Austin, 
this won't do at all—go and subscribe to 
some “juvenile magazine or work devoted 
to Parlor Magie for the amusement of 
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children.” Get somebody to buy you a 
ninety-cight cent box of magic tricks for 
your birthday. In your present siate of 
mind, You could scarcely be trusted to go 
by yourself to a country fair—the “now 
vou see it and now you don't“ man might 
catch vou. You must remember, Bro. 
Austin, that there are many people who 
have been investigating these things for 
years before yem ever thought of them, 
and many of them have gone through your 
stage of experience, and have cut their eye 
teeth by this timo. You may, later on 
perhaps. Remember, that the bumble-bee 
is always largest when first born—hie 
shrinks later on. Investigators of the 
“oecult” seem to manifest the same law of 
growth. 

It's all nonsense to take the position 
that, because one believes in spirit return, 
he must refrain from speaking right out 
when he sees that some one is “faking.” 
We are very much interested in Hypnot- 
ism and Suggestive ‘Therapeutics, as our 
readers know, but what would be though: 
of us if we were to shriek when anyone 
tore the mask from some “fakir” who was 
deceiving the public along these lines. We 
don't shriek worth a cent at such times, 
and, in fact, from the first, have waged 
war on “Hypnotism as it isn’t.” We are 
after the Truth in our line of work, and 
fully realize that the best interests of all 
honest investigators of the subject are 
served by smiting a mighty blow to Fraud 
and “Fakism.” We fail to see why any 
honest investigator of Spiritualism should 
object to a like principle of action in his 
line of work. Understand, we don’t be- 
liere in condemning a thing because we do 
not understand it, or beenuse it conflicts 
with our preconceived notions of the sub- 
ject, but when we see a counterfeit mas- 
querading as “the real thing,” we believe 


in going for it for all we're worth. 

We note Bro. Austin’s remarks about the 
advertisement of the firm dealing in 
„Spiritualistic Effects,” appearing in our 
journal. Before accepting this advertise- 
ment, we carefully investigated the stand- 
ing of the said firm, and found it to be 
a leading house in the line of the manu- 
facture and sale of magic tricks, apparat- 
us, effects, ete., and that they enjoyed the 
confidence and patronage of the leading 
men in that line of work. We also found 
that some of their “Spiritualistic” effects 
had been purchased by many leading me- 
diums all over the country, who were pass- 
ing them off on “easy” people like Bro. 
Austin, as genuine phenomena. Taking all 
these things into consideration, we ac- 
cepted their advertisements, and shall con- 
tinue to do so as long as they may see fit 
to favor us with them. We believe that 
if they sell one of their “effects” to a man 
or woman, he or she will never again be 
fooled by a bogus-medium, at least so far 
as that particular trick is concerned. For 
example, if Bro. Austin had paid this 


firm for a “slate-writing effect,” he would. 


not have been so casily hoodwinked by 
seme of the people who undoubtedly “did” 


him in the most approved style, for he says 


that “the merest tyro in psychic investiga- 
tion today knows perfectly well that the 
seance proper—whatever the explanation 


of its profound phenomena—is not a mat- 


ter of apparatus trickery and manipula- 
tion, but its phenomena indubitably oc- 
cur under circumstances utterly preclud- 
ing any possibility of fraud.” How does 
he know this? 

Our good brother goes on to say that 
in publishing the advertisement in ques- 
tion, we are “a party to an imposition on 
the public.” We don’t see it in just that 
way, and are rather inclined to think that 
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hy thus calling the attention of the publie 
to the modus operandi of the bogus me- 
diums we are preventing the editors of 
papers who endorse such mediums rom 
impasing on the public. It's all a matter 
of point of view though, take your choice. 
Our unsophisticated brother also says that 
“no self-respecting Spiritualist should 
read such a magazine or handle it without 
a pitchfork.” Well, well!! Judging 
from the numerous request for copies -f 
this magazine, which we have veeeived 
from readers of Bro. Austin’s article, his 
readers do not agree with him, and we 
have discovered that The Sermon is a ganl 
advertising medium. So far as the “pitch- 
fork” is concerned, we do not wonder that 
Bro. Austin thought of thac article. His 
smileless, trusting, childlike nature is 
characteristic of the plain, honest, un- 
suspecting, artless handler of that article. 
And, like his bucolic counterpart, he has 
met the gold-brick man. 

Our poor deluded and bunkoed brother 
winds up by saying that “in advertising 
apparatus, etc., and seerets for producing 
fraudulent seances—hogus representations 
of spirit manifestations—the firm so ad- 
vertising and the magazine which accepts 
the ‘dirty dollar’ are aiding a class of 
tricksters to fleece and cheat the public. 
And all this. under the idea of ‘scientific 
inrestigation. Now, isn't Bro. Austin 
“too mean for anything” to say such “hor- 
rid things“ about us. To say that we are 
“aiding a class of tricksters te fleece and 
cheat the public“ is quite refreshing, in 
view of the facts of the case, and consid- 
ering that the reason that our flim- 
tammed brother is pitching into us is 
simply because we are exposing the trick- 
sters who “fleece and cheat the public.” 
But then, we suppose that Ephraim is 
joined to his idols. 


But say. Brer. Austin, before we drop 
von. we would like to ark you what figure 
is cut by the “dirty dollar” is certain ad- 
vertisements appearing in your June Ser- 
mon, for instance, the one entitled “Spir- 
it Photographs,” in which vour subserib- 
urs are told that if they send $3.00, ac- 
companied by a cabinet photograph of 
themselves, the said photograph having 
ixen pressed between their hands for ten 
minutes in silence, they will receive from 
a medium a new picture of themselves 
surrounded by the portraits of their spirit 
friends and guides. The advertisement 
states that one “can have a picture of the 
guides that are about you, though you du 
not sce them, and of your dead relatives, 
friends or children, who are invisible, but 
ever with you.” Come now, Mister Aus- 
tin, tell us honestly whether you consider 
that sort of thing true Spiritualisin? 
Does that embady “the most sacred frat- 
ures of spirit communion?” Is that your 
idea of “scientific investigation?” Should 
self-respecting Spiritualists read the mag- 
azine containing that advertisement, or 
should they “handle it with a pitchfork 7” 
It’s up to you, Brother Austin! Don’t try 
to dodge the question! Fell us whether 
in your opinion this Spirit Photograph” 
business is “the real thing.“ Pat your- 
self on record! 

In conclusion, friends, we have to say 
that this question of spirit return is too 
serious a matter to be left in the bands of 
the people who are imposing bogus phe- 
nomena upon the public every day. Ht 
incans too much to the many who believe 
that they have received communications 
from departed relatives and friends. It 
means too much to all of us who are fac- 
ing the problems of twentieth century 
thought. It is a subject worthy of the 
thought and careful consideration of every 
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intelligent man or woman of today. It 
is a subject which is entitled to the most 
careful, thorough and intelligent investi- 
gation at the hands of those who are best 
qualified to conduct such investigations. 
And every investigator who allows his 
feelings to run away with his judgment 
who refuses to apply the strictest tests 
to all alleged phenomena, or who neglects 
to acquaint himself with the means by 
which the bogus mediums do their work. 
that he may be enabled to detect fraud 
when it appears, does inealeuable harm to 
mankind. The true Spiritualist is not the 
gullible, credulous creature with which we 
are all too well acquainted, but the calm, 
careful, earnest investigator who plods 
along, separating the wheat from the chaff, 
and acquainting himself with the means 
whereby men are defrauded, in order that 
such fraud may not be practiced upou 
himself or upon others who look to him 
for light. We know of a few such men 
a few. We trust that their numbers may 
increase. 


Chicago School of Psychology. 
Judging from the number of replies 
received from the notice of the Combined 
Class to be held on August Sth, it is likely 
that the said class will be a very large one. 
In this connection it may be as well to 
state that this is the last combined class 


that will be held at the special rate, and 


those who have neglected this chance have 
missed a valuable opportunity. The Chi- 
cago School of Psychology will, of course, 
hold its regular classes in the future, but 
ite special summer arrangement with the 
echools for Osteopathy and Electro-Ther- 
apeutics having expired, students wishing 
to take a course of instruction in the two 
said branches will be required to pay the 
regular fees, and will have to arrange for 


the instruction with the respective schools 
giving the same. The special combined 
course afforded an excellent opportunity 
for students wishing to receive instruction 
in the several branches named, at a nom- 
inal fee, and those who were wise cnough 
to take advantage of the reduced prices 
and combined instruction are to be con- 
gratulated. Those who deferred the mat- 
ter until a later day have lost their chance. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


ALL’S RIGHT WITH THE WORLD, 
by Charles B. Newcomb, and DISCOV- 
ERY OF A LOST TRAIL, by the same 
author, are.two of the most popular “New 
Thought” books of the day. They have 
met with a deservedly large sale and have 
helped thousands of people. ‘They are 
optimistic in spirit and uplifting in effect. 
The author’s style is epigrammatic, 
sparkling and quickening, and one can 
open these books at any page and have 
his attention fastened at once by some 
bright, timely truth. We have enjoyed 
reading these books, and feel that any- 
one interested in the subject will fare 
likewise. Both of these books are good, 
but we prefer the later production, Dis- 
covery of a Lost Trail.“ Bound in eloth; 
price, $1.50 cach. Published by Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. 

THE PSYCHIC AND PSYCIISM, 
is a new work by A. C. Halphide, A. B., 
M. D., B. D., ete. It is a companion work 
to the author's book Mind and Body.“ 
The author goes into the subject of Sug - 
gestion, Psychopathy, Telepathy, Clair- 
voyance and Clairaudience, Psychometry, 
Sleeps and Dreams, Somnambulism and 
Trances, Spiritism, ete. He has evidently 
devoted considerable time to the prepara- 
tion and writing of this work, and it will 
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probably meet with an encouraging sale. 
While we find it impossible to agree with 
the author in many of his theories and de- 
duetions, the book will most likely please 
many who look at the matter from a dif- 
ferent point of view. Bound in cloth; 
price, $1.00. Published by The Authors“ 
Publishing Co., 321% Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago. 

A SYSTEM OF PHYSIOLOGIC 
THERAPEUTICS is the title of a series 
of cleven volumes comprising the works 
of American, English, German and 
French authors, giving a practical 
exposition of the methods, other than 
drug-giving, of curing discase. The 
tries is edited by Solomon Solis Cohen, 
A. M, M. D., the well-known Philadei- 
phia practitioner, who is also professor 
of Medicine and Therapeutics in the 
Philadelphia Polyclinic, lecturer on Clin- 
ical Medicine at Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, ete., etc. The series will comprise 
treatises on Electrotherapy, Climatology, 
Prophylaxis, Personal. Hygiene, Nursing 
and Care of the Sick, Dietotheraphy, 
Mechanotherapy, Rest, Mental Thera- 
peutics, Suggestion, Hydrotherapy, Ther- 
motherapy, Phototherapy, Balncology, 
Pneumatotherapy and Inhalation Meth- 
ods, Serotherapy, Organotherapy, ete., by 
eminent authorities on the several sub- 
jects noted. The first two volumes have 
been issued, and the remainder will fol- 
low at short intervals. Volumes I and II 
are by George W. Jacoby, M. D., and 
treat of Electrotherapy, the first volume 
taking up the general subject of Electro- 
physics as well as treating of the appa- 
ratus required for the Therapeutic and 
Diagnostic use of Electricity, and the see- 
ond volume being devoted to the subject 
of Diagnosis. Each volume contains val- 
uable information upon the subject treat- 


ed, and the two furnish the practitioner 
with a thorough text-book upon Elec- 
trotherapy. This series gives promise of be- 
ing of the greatest value to the wide-awake 
practitioner who wishes to keep abreast of 
modern thought in his profession, and we 
look forward with great intereat to the 
fortheoming volumes. The publishers will 
mail a descriptive circular upon applica- 
tion to those mentioning SUGGESTION. 
Published by P. Blakiston's Sons & Co., 
1012 Walnut St., Philadelphin. 

SELF-EXAMENATION is a useful 
little quiz book for medical students, 
containing 3,500 questions, with refer- 
ence ta answers, also the questions of the 
Examining Boards of Pennsylrania, New 
York and IIlinois. The book is well 
adapted for ita purpose, and is proving 
very popular, being now in its third edi- 
tion. The publishers will mail a sample 
copy, postpaid, on receipt of ten cents, to 
any person mentioning Stecestioy. Pub- 
lished by P. Blakiston's Son & Co., 1012 
Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Books Received. 

The Murderous Fads in the Practice of 
Medicine, by M. J. Rodermund. M. D. 
Twentieth Century Publishing Co., Chi- 
cago. 

All's Well with the World, by Charles 
B. Newcomb. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

Discovery of a Lost Trail, by Charles 
B. Newcomb. Yee & Shepard, Boston. 

The Psychic and Psychism, by A. C. 
Halphide, M. D. Authors Publishing 
Co., Chicago. 

Annual Report of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. Washington, D. C. 

A System of Physiologic Therapeutics, 
edited by Solomon Solis Cohen, A. M., 
M. D. (2 vols.). P. Blakiston's Son & 
Co., Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE HYPNO-METRONOME 


HYPNOTISES EVERYBODY. 
A DISCOVERY. 


From France, the home of Hypnotism, comes the latest 
discovery in the production of Hypnosis. The French 
Scientist, Dr. Paul Saint Martin, has invented the Hypno- 
Metruuuine, by which two of the senses are played upon 
in place of one. 


AN ADVANCE. 


This is a great advance over the old method in which 
mirrors alone were employed. By the use of this instru- 
ment any operator can induce hypnosis in every subject, 
and can hypnotise himself if necessary. Self Hypnotic 
healing is made very easy by this method. 

We have just received a large consignment of these Metronomes and full par- 
ticulars will be sent to anyone upon application. An extensive course on Hypnotism 
is sent with every instrument, as well as a book giving full instructions in the use of 
the Hypuo- Metronome for Hypnotic and Therapeutic practice aud self healing. 

Address, The University of Psychic Science, iine.) sss Cottage Greve Ave., Chicago, TII 


SUMMER COURSE 


=== 1 EIN [ 


ELECTRO - THERAPEUTICS 


A course in s new and original system of treatment by eleetricit wiil be giren dariag the summer 
u n 


months at the Edison College of Electro-Therapeutics. Instructlon will also be given 


Removal of Growths and Hairs, 
X Rey in the Treatment of Cancer 
X Rey in the Treatment of Tuberculosis, 
X Ray in Tubercular Arthritis, 
X Ray as a Means of Diagnosis. 
Cilaica) cases uncer treatment will be exhibited and the student will be instructed in the taking and 
develop of eki pos. The theory and physica.of electricity will be tanght and the stndent made 


familiar with the use of ali electrical apparatus. So thorough js this course that every graduate becomes a. 
master of the Science ol Electro-Therapestics. 


UCTORS. 
F. H. BLACKMARR, M. D., formerly Professor of Electro-Therapeutics at 
Hahnemann Medical College. Chicago. 
CHARLES H. TREADWELL, B. S.. formerly instructor in Physics in 
Syracuse University. 
Courses begin the Arst Monday in each month and are completed in two weeks. Price of course $25.00, 
This college is incorporated under the laws of Hlinols, and a diploma conferring the degree Master of 
Electro- Therapeutics is conferred on all graduates. For further particulars, address: 


L. A. ELMSLIE, SECRETARY, 


The Edison College of Electro-Therapeutics, 
3977 Cottage Grove Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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